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THE BEIDAL BAR. 



CHAPTER I. 



A PIOTUBESQUE mOIDENT. 



It was rather a curious inconsistency that 
Mr. Threlfall, who had always been accus- 
tomed to inveigh so bitterly against a par- 
ticular bias, should come at last to have a 
bias of his own, or rather a couple of biases. 
Indeed, he seemed all bias or biases now, for 
he was always talking about yachts and yacht- 
ing, and had already begun a correspondence 
with a well-known builder of yachts in the 
VOL. m. B 
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Isle of Wight, about a yacht for himself, which 
with great propriety and delicacy of taste he 
intended to name "Grace Darling." And 
when he had exhausted this topic for the 
nonce he began with his other bias, the drama, 
and had a great deal to say about it, and very 
little to the purpose. 

Conversation at breakfast at last became 
very monotonous, and the younger ladies 
were all delighted when Mr. Threlfall sug- 
gested to his darling Grace the propriety of 
an early walk in the bracing autumn air. 
That famous London up-land. Primrose Hill, 
not invaded then as now by the encroach- 
ments of the ruthless builder, was the favourite 
walk of the happy pair, for its name sug- 
gested the dalliances of love, and its com- 
parative seclusion at that early hour afforded 
a few opportunities for their indulgence. 

Margaret had withdrawn to the privacy of 
her own study for a couple of hours, and 
Julia and Mary were with Fanny, in Mrs. 
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Bracegirdle's bedroom. Now, Mrs. Braoe- 
girdle had happened to mention, more than 
once, that Morey had been engaged in paint- 
ing Tanny's portrait, and Julia, though she 
had heard this, had never indicated any curi- 
osity about the portrait, and never expressed 
any wish to see it. Probably she thought it 
a little strange that her own Morey should 
have taken so much interest in Miss Fanny 
Bracegirdle, and, perhaps, was slightly vexed 
at it. However, she had never alluded to the 
subject, and Fanny quite hoped that what her 
mamma had told her two friends had passed 
over quite unheeded by them, especially by 
Julia. But the portrait happened just then 
to oome into Mary's head, which was not the 
most prudent head at any time, and rarely 
gave itself the trouble to turn anything 
round and over that happened to find its way 
there. So, out came the portrait, as quick 
as it had come in, like a return shuttlecock, 
full in the confused face of poor Fanny, who 

B 2 
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turned violently red, and was thrown into the 
most pitiable plight of embarrassment. 

" Morey's picture, Fanny," she exclaimed^ 
" show us Morey*B picture of you/' 

"Ohl I can't this morning; it's packed 
up, and is at the bottom of my box. I shall 
have to take out all my things." 

" rU help you," said the provoking Mary, 
at the same time going down on both her 
knees to remove the superincumbent things. 
" We'U soon get to the bottom." 

" Not now, Mary ; I thought we were go- 
ing out for a walk. We shall be so late if 
we stop to look at that. Do let us go 
out." 

This was said with a very deprecating tone 
of voice, and an attempt on Fanny's part to 
put her things back again. 

But Mary was resolute, and pitched out one 
thing after another, till she reached the bottom 
and had her hand on the parcel. 

" Here it is ; let us look at it now we've 
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got iV' and in a moment the picture was 
out, " * With Morey Maguire's kind regards,' 
Hem ! hem I" she ejaculated, with a signifi- 
cant sort of half cough. ^ Very polite, in- 
deed, of Morey ;"^- and the wrapper was 
quickly off and the painting -exposed to view. 
" Well, that is pretty — a rustic love scen^, I 
declare. Fanny peeping from behind the 
trees at her shepherd swain. Oh! that is 
like you, Fanny ! What a pretty conceit of 
More/s. My goodness ! if this isn't Morey 
himself, with his pipe, playing some lover's 
lay ! How clever to paint such a likeness of 
himself. Look, Julie; isn't it exactly like 
Morey ?" 

Julia had observed Fanny's great confusion 
when the picture was first alluded to, and her 
evident vexation when Mary persisted in 
bringing it out to view. Her quick eye had 
scanned the painting, and taken in all the 
details at a glance. The moment she caught 
sight of it and saw the subject, her eye was 
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rivetted on the face of the male figure, and 
Morey's face, for the first time, gave her a 
sensation of acute pain, which expressed itself 
in the lowering of her brows and a tremulous 
quiver of the lips, and her whole fece suffused 
with redness. 

Fanny cast furtive glances at Julia, as she 
stood gazing in restless silence at the paintings 
and saw that it moved her very deeply. She 
affected to laugh at Morey's conceit, but it 
was such an effort and so obviously con- 
strained, that it did not afford the least diver* 
sion to anybody but herself. 

" Upon my word, Mr. Morey," continued 
Mary, looking at the picture, "you are a 
famous painter of love scenes, but you might 
have painted someone else here instead of 
yourself. Why, Fanny, if you didn't know 
that Morey was engaged, you'd think he was 
in love with you, wouldn't you ?** 

" There's no danger of my thinking that^ 
Mary," replied Fanny. " Of course I know 
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Mr. Magiiire is engaged. He painted himself, 
I suppose, that I might have the portrait of 
the artist/' 

" Very likely, but it's going a little too far, 
I venture to think ; don't you think so too, 
JuUe ?" 

Julia affected to smile, and said that 
Morey was fall of fun, and liked love scenes. 

" Well, it's very pretty as a picture, and 
would pair nicely with the one he painted for 
you, Julie ; wouldn't it ?" 

Julia wished to say no more about the 
picture, and proposed that they should put on 
their hats and go for a walk. 

" What's that great canvas thing standing 
there with its face to the wall, I wonder," 
asked Mary, again pointing to a huge frame, 
the ends of which obtruded from each side 
behind the head of the bedstead. " What an 
enormous picture! What has Morey been 
about there ? Oh I I guess, it's the picture 
for the Academy. I'll be bound that's 01 — " 
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and she instantly checked herself, remem- 
bering that Fanny and her mother knew 
nothing about Claude being an artist. "I 
must see Morey's grand picture. Can't we 
get it out between us ?" 

Both Fanny and Julia were glad to be 
diverted by something, and they readily helped 
Mary to get out the canvas frame from its 
place of imperfect concealment. 

" I can't move it," said Mary, " it sticks 
fast somewhere." 

" It's tied at both ends to the bed-posts," 
said Fanny. 

" Where are the scissors ?" and Mary, 
snatching up a pair from the dressing-table, 
soon severed the strings, and the frame was 
carefully brought out to view. 

" What's it all about ?" she exclaimed. 

"Why, there's Margaret, plain enough," 
said Julia, " in her character of Beatrice. It's 
a scene in * Much Ado About Nothing.' " 

" And there you are Julie, as Hero, and 
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there's Morey again ^ Clandio, I suppose ; 
and there's papa aa Leonato, I'm sure that's 
meant for papa, I can see the likeness already. 
Oh I look therO) Julie, there's the Friar. Can't 
you see the shadow of somebody there ? I 
can. And there's Claude himself I Who is 
he meant for ? It must be — " 

" Why, Benedick, to be sure," said Julia. 

" Claude as Benedick I " exclaimed Mary, 
and now in her turn, Mary looked pained in 
her astonishment, and an angry look of dis- 
pleasure rose into her face, and a deep crimson 
mantled it all over. 

"How fond Morey is of painting love 
scenes," said Fanny, " and this picture he is 
painting to send to the Royal Academy next 
year ? I suppose now Mr. Threlfall's in town 
he'll want him to sit for his portrait if he is 
to be Leonato. And he'U want you too, Julia, 
and you Mary, won't he? But w>""-~ -- 
you, Mary, in the picture ? Let ■ 
little farther back, there's anothej 
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in the back-groimd. That must be meant for 
you. But who can it be, I wonder P' 

" It must be meant for Ursula, Beatrice's 
maid,** said Julia, "for she is the only other 
female character in the scene." 

"Well," replied Fanny, "I think Mr. 
Maguire might as well have foimd a better 
character for Mary than Beatrice's waiting 
woman. He might have painted her as Hero 
at least." 

" And made me Ursula," said Julia, laugh- 
ing. " Thank you, Fanny." 

" Oh ! I quite forgot that you were Hero, 
Julia, for the moment. Of course he couldn't 
paint her as Beatrice, for that is necessarily 
Margaret's character, and so, unless he left 
her out altogether, he had no choice but to 
put her in as Ursula. But she's quite be- 
hind, isn't she ?" 

Julia had been so much absorbed by her 
own reflections and feelings of pain and an- 
noyance at Morey's real picture, that she 
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hardly gave her thoughts to the suggestive- 
ness of the great painting then before her 
eyes, and spoke quite without thinking when 
she said what she had about Mary as Ursula. 
But Mary was now so significantly silent and 
thoughtfiil that Julia instantly saw that the 
painting had given her pain, and as instinc 
tively divined the reason of it. They had 
talked of it as Morey's picture, but Mary and 
Julia knew it was Claude's. What did Claude 
mean by painting such a picture ? Why should 
he have made Margaret the prominent sub- 
ject of it and himself in such a relation towards 
her ? Why should he paint any portraits at 
all ; and above all why should he treat Mary 
as if she were quite an after thought in his 
mind, put her in the back ground of his can- 
vas, and in the character of a serving woman 
to Margaret ? Could anything be in worse 
taste ? Did it not indicate very strange feel- 
ings towards Margaret on the one hand and 
Mary on the other ? And this was to be his 
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grand Academy picture I Really it was very 
offensive. 

Such thoughts as these passed naturally 
through the minds of Julia and Mary, and 
now neither looked at the painting with the 
least feeling of pleasure, notwithstanding the 
sldll of its execution and the grandeur of its 
proportions. Fanny. did not feel any interest 
in the picture either, for there were Julia and 
Morey as two sworn lovers about to be united 
in marriage. 

When Morey began that painting she re- 
collected that he did not know her, and of 
course, as he was engaged to Julia, he would 
naturally paint himself as the affianced of 
Julia. But he could not be much interested 
in it, for he certainly had never touched it 
since he had been in town, for it had always 
been where it then was. And then, too, had 
he not painted another picture since, in which 
he had represented himself in such interesting 
relationship towards her ? The great paint- 
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ing looked as if it were quite laid aside, or 
why was it not in the studio ? The sight of 
this large painting gave her rather pleasure 
than pain, and she was very glad that she had 
.men it. But she did wish that Mary had not 
asked about the little painting, and was very 
sorry that she had asked to see it when Julia 
was present. 

The painting was replaced behind the bed- 
stead as before, and all three went out for 
their morning walk. There was very little 
conversation between them this morning, for 
each was too much occupied with her own 
thoughts. 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE LAST DAY AT TTEIAN VILLA. 



With some few trifling inconveniences, which 
were rather humourons than serious, every- 
thing had gone on with Claude comparatively 
. smoothly. His secret had been well kept, and 
he had met with no hindrances to the prose- 
cution of his plans. But now his own fondly 
cherished art, for which he was making such 
constant sacrifices of conscience and incurring 
such risk to his future expectations from his 
uncle, was bringing him into serious em- 
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barrassment and trouble, and as he had im- 
plicated others in his course of deception, 
there was every prospect that they would be 
involved more or less in kindred predica- 
ments. The incident of the pictures had pro- 
duced such a profound sensation, and engaged 
so much the thoughts of the three young 
ladies, that neither Mary nor Julia had 
thought to caution Fanny against saying any- 
thing about the large painting, which they 
had left her to suppose was Morey's own 
work. 

A life of systenjatic deception must neces- 
sarily involve a large amount of peril, and the 
cleverest dissembler, whether male or female, 
is hardly equal to the unnatural task of keep- 
ing up a face of false appearances so admir- 
ably that everything shaU be consistent and 
nicely dove-tailed, and comfortably secure in 
the management of the hypocrisy. Some- 
thing will be sure to be overlooked or for- 
gotten, for people who indulge in the luxury 
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of fibbing, fortunately for the great interests 
of truth, rarely have good memories, and are 
not nearly so shrewd as they imagine them- 
selves to be. Besides, there is always more 
or less of nervous anxiety, and a state of 
mental perturbation is not conducive either to 
the comfortable or successful management of 
things. This particular oversight was not, 
however, a very serious matter, as Fanny had 
sufficient private reason to say nothing about 
the picture or the painter. She had taken a 
stolen glance at it, and that was too prying to 
be quite decorous ; and, then, the subject of 
the painting was not at all interesting to her, 
and as it did not appear to be particularly in- 
teresting to the artist himself, she saw no 
reason, and was conscious of no motive, to say 
anything about the matter. 

Claude and Morey were to dine at Titian 
Villa that day, and all were to go together in 
the evening to the theatre. It was the last 
evening they would all spend together there, 
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as, on the following morning, the Bracegirdles 
would be leaving for Ryde, and Mr. ThrelfaU 
and Iris daughter and niece would be returning 
to Wabner. In the anticipation of their 
leaving London, Claude had induced his uncle 
to have his photograph taken, and he was not 
at all diflScult to persuade, for he wished to 
present a copy to Mrs. Bracegirdle, who like- 
wise sat for her portrait and presented her 
own in return. Uncle Threlfall had also 
pronrised to obtain a photograph of Hawley 
Paget from his father, who probably had one, 
and, if not, would write to his son to send 
one over from Florence. 

The party was naturally somewhat graver 
to-day in the prospect of so soon separating. 
Morey was not at all cheerful, nor was Mr. 
Threlfall; Margaret, as the hostess, was in 
tolerable spirits, and Claude was the liveliest 
of aU ; as for Mary, Julia, and Fanny, nothing 
could rouse them into spirits — ^they sat as 
moody and silent as if some great calamity 
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were on the eye of.liappemng instead of a 
delightfal entertainment in wMch one then 
present was to be the star in the famous play 
of " Much Ado about Nothing," 

Perhaps the play had really begun at Titian 
Villa. Certainly there was " much ado** if 
all the inward thoughts and feelings of those 
that were then present could have been 
read and understood; whether it was aU 
" about nothing " the issue of this story will 
disclose. 

The merry mood of Claude, and his hearty 
laughter at his own jokes, were felt to be quite 
unseasonable to more than one then present, 
but that one, poor Mary, was made perfectly 
miserable. Julia was very uncomfortable, 
but she was rather indignant than wretched, 
and frequently replied to' Morey's direct re- 
marks to her with brevity, in which something 
of coolness and even hauteur were percep- 

V 

tible. 

Now Morey could have understood Julia's 
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depression of feelings at sucli a time, bnt here 
was something like an elevation of feeling 
which rather perplexed him. Julia seemed to 
him, the whole of that afternoon, to be seated 
on rather high ground, from which she had 
always to look down when she spoke to him. 
" By Titian !'' he said to himself, more than 
once, " what does this mean ? One would 
think that I had offended Julie I And this is 
the last day we are to be together !" 

Fanny noticed this in Julia, and though 
Fanny was a very nice and kind girl, Julia's 
cool dignity towards Morey seemed to give 
her a* secret pleasure. 

Mary was not in the least dignified. She 
seemed to collapse upon herself rather than 
to sit higher on her chair, and an observant 
eye might have seen a slight film occasionally 
glazing her bright eyes as she looked at Claude, 
who kept talking and laughing as if he mono- 
polized all the spirits of the company. Poor 
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Maiy, so bright, usually so cheerful, even to 
boisterous mirth, so quick and impulsive, was 
positively wretched. When Claude addressed 
her from the opposite side of the table, she 
answered him with an accent of mournful 
tenderness, and the sound of his voice speak- 
ing to her seemed to fill her eyes with tears, 
and require a great inward effort to keep those 
tears from tumbling over and trickling down 
her cheeks. Claude had unconsciously 
wounded her very keenly, he saw that she 
was in low spirits, but he concluded it was 
because they were so soon to part. 

Did Claude's conscience smite him for a 
secret which he himself, as he thought, only 
knew, as he gazed on the face that met his 
with so much sorrow depicted in it ? Perhaps 
it did a little, but Margaret was at table, and 
soon he was going again to witness her 
triumph in the character of Beatrice. 

Mrs. Bracegirdle sat next Mr. Threlfall, 
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and both were too much occupied with each 
other to observe anybody else, or to be at all 
sensible to what was passing around them. 
They generally talked together in a subdued 
tone of voice, but Mr. Threlfall spoke suffi- 
ciently loud once for everybody to hear, and 
then he said he should certainly be in Ryde 
before long, as he should like to see how his 
yacht Grace Darling was getting on. 

Margaret could not sit long at table, and 
therefore rose rather early. The other ladies 
followed, and the gentlemen remained to their 
wine. 

Paul Brandon was among the guests, but 
he was generally taciturn, and, as Morey con- 
tinued in a very moody state, conversation 
would have flagged but for Mr. Threlfall, who 
again started his favourite new hobby of 
yachting, and entertained Claude with a des- 
cription of the Grace Darling, the beauty of 
her lines, the weight of her tonnage, the 
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quantity of her canvas, and probable sailing 
power. Claude took advantage of the subject 
to draw on his uncle to a conversation about 
hobbies, which were a sort of biases. He 
thought a hobby a capital thing for every man 
who had nothing else to do, as it found him 
employment and amusement. 

" But give me a hobby that pays, uncle, 
what say you ?*' 

" No hobby like that, Claude. Quite right. 
Pass your excellent port, Mr. Maguire, if yon 
please. A hobby that will pay, Claude. 
Yachting is a good hobby, because yachting 
pays. My investment in the Grace Darling 
will pay. I'm heartily glad I always took to 
yachting; I intend always to keep my own 
yacht, Claude. I have found that a man may 
have a worse hobby than yachting, Claude." 

And Mr. Threlfall actually winked at his 
nephew, as he poured himself out another 
glass of port. 
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Claude winked in return, and smiled as he 
Baid — 

" But a hobby is a bias, uncle." 

** So it is, Claude," and smiled in return. 
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CHAPTER m. 



THE postman's EING. 



After the return to Walmer Grange, a most 
vigorous and persistent correspondence was 
carried on between tliat house and the Isle of 
Wight. Letters were going out and coming 
in almost daily; the postman seemed to be 
always ringing at the bell, and Mr. Threlfall 
was occupied the whole of each morning in 
his hbrary. He talked very little of anything 
but about his yacht to his daughter and niece, 
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and promised them delightful excursions on 
the Solent and round the island next summer. 
But Mary and Julia were too much pre-occu- 
pied with their own troubles to exhibit any 
liyely interest in the yacht, and the pleasures 
which were promised them. They had both 
returned home very unhappy, a very painful 
contrast to the almost youthfiil buoyancy of 
spirits which floated the head of the family 
so deliciously on the stream of his new exist- 
ence. 

Mr. Threlfall had noticed the dejection of 
his daughter and niece, and attributed it to 
his contemplated purpose of taking to him- 
self a wife. He tried to comfort them by the 
assurance that the future Mrs. Threlfall would 
be an affectionate mother to them both, and 
as she was a lady of large independent pro- 
perty, their pecuniary position would be none 
the worse. 

But Mary's and Julia's dejection had an- 
other cause. Mary had taken an affectionate 

VOL. m. 
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faarewell of Claude^ but lie had not parted 
from her with his usual tenderness of feeling .; 
and Morey had been very demonstrative 
of his passion for Julia, but she had met it 
with a coldness which had made the separar 
tion as embarrassing as it was painful to them 
both. Mary had again told Claude how long 
the time would seem before he came home, 
and Claude had only replied that his occupa- 
tions made time fly very fast, and he was 
doubtfal whether he should be at the Grange 
so soon as he had intended to be. Morey had 
asked when he might hope to see his Julia 
again, and Julia had said that she did not at 
all know, and with a tone and air as if she 
did not at all care ; at all events she did not 
remind him that her uncle had invited him to 
come at any time to see them, and he might 
make it convenient to himself when he paid 
them a visit. 

Both Mary and JuHa, were, therefore, very 
unhappy, and as they had a common grief 
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tbey were mostly closeted together, and talk-* 
ing oyer their respective miseries. 

^ Oh I JuHe, I never could have thought it 
of Claude," said Mary. " Do you think th$;t 
he h really in love with Margaret ?'* 

^ It's no use disguising the fact, Polly ; I 
believe he is. But I am confident that Mar-* 
garet gives him no encouragement." 

•^ You think not, dear ?" 

" I feel confident that sh^ does not ; on the 
contrary, I believe Claude's attentions to her 
cause her a great deal of anxiety and pain." 

•« I think so, too, for ever since that night 
s^e has seemed a great deal happier ; and how 
often sl^ has told me how glad she is that 
Gkfcude and I are engaged." 

^* If she thought at all of him would she, 
think you, have proposed Fanny as a suitable 
wife for him?" 

" Oh 1 no ; I am quite sure Margaret gives 
him no anoauragement, Julie. She must love 
Mr. Brandon, ^amd I am sure he loves her. 

2 
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But it's very cruel of Claude to forget me as 
lie does. I'm sure IVe always shown him 
that I love him, and could do anything for 
him." 

** We have both done a great deal more 
than we ought to have done, Mary. I never 
hked this thing, and if we had never con- 
sented to keep his secret, we should have 
been spared all this trouble and suffering. 
We might have thought that people who 
could practise so much deception as Claude 
and Mr. Maguire, woidd be ready to deceive 
anybody, if it served their purpose. We have 
been properly punished for our complicity 
with them. I am as much disgusted as 
grieved with them both, and am only very 
vexed and ashamed that we ever allowed our- 
selves to be their tools." 

" Have you quite given up Morey then, 
Juhe?" 

" I never wish to see his face again." 

" Oh I JuHe, I couldn't feel like that," 
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^* It is quite clear to me tliat lie likes 
Fanny, and you must see that Fanny likes 
him. I think Fanny's conduct very bad ; she 
has proved herself a double-faced person, and 
I shall never care to see her again. Fm sure 
I hope uncle will not propose to take me to 
Eyde with him next sunmier, for I could never 
be friends with her again.'* 

" But perhaps, Julie, Morey really didn't 
mean anything by that picture." 

" How can you think so ? He must have 
meant quite as much by it as Claude did in 
painting that disgraceful picture, which he has 
the bad taste to think of sending for pubHo 
exhibition." 

" But, perhaps neither of them means any- 
thing serious ; it may have been just a bit of 
fiin after all." 

** We have had too much fun, Mary. If 
we had been less fiill of nonsense, we should 
have had nothing of this." 

" But Morey never seemed to me to think 
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auything of Fanny. If tlier© is anyone to 
blaine> I ihxnk it*s Fanny, not Morey." 

"That pictu2«e is quite ppoof enongh &r 
me idiat Mi^. Magoire is as bad as she. I 
don't wish to think any more of him, and I 
certainly shall not break my heart.*' 

"Oh I Julie dear, I do wish I could feel as 
you do, but I can't. If Claude doesn't love 
me, I am sure I shall never be happy again. 
I could forgive him everything, if he wotdd 
but come down here and be as he used to be 
with us.*' 

Mary burst into tears as she said this, and 
cried very bitterly. 

" Polly dear, don't take it so mudi to heart. 
My brother is not worthy of you." 

" Julie dear,don*^fc say so. I do lorve Claude^ 
but he has been very — ^veiy cruel,*' and again 
Mary was overwhelmed with the bitterness of 
her grief. 

Two days passed in conversation of Idiis 
kind between Mary and Julia, and each time 
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ended with Mary being plunged into a 
paroxysm of weeping. She tried to fibad 
eomfort and hope, but Julia always spoke 
with so much dignified disdain, and gave her 
so little encouragement to hope, that each con- 
ference left her more miserable than before. 
And, although Julia seemed to bear her dis- 
appointment with so much more strength of 
mind, it was rather due to her sense of in- 
dignation that twice in so short a time she 
had been basely treated by men who professed 
to love her. Hawley's conduct was inex- 
plicable, and as she had rather respected him 
very highly than loved him very dearly, she 
bore his treatment of her with comparative 
fortitude. But Morey had really wooed and 
won her, and she had given him unreservedly 
her whole heart. And it was rather in affec- 
tation than reality that she took her gift back 
again. She was profoundly indignant, for her 
maiden pride had been sorely wounded by this 
capricious rejection of herself, but beneath all 
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this indignation sometliing told her that she 
was not altogether indifferent to Morey, for 
she was conscious of an inward grief which 
not even her wounded pride could wholly 
repress. 

It was after one of these painfiil private in* 
terviews, and when Julia had been making a 
great effort to exhibit her equanimity under 
the blow that had fallen upon her, that the 
postman's ring was heard. But that fane- 
tionary was now so frequent a visitor to the 
Grange that neither took any notice of it. 
However, after a few minutes a gentle knock 
was heard at the door, and the young ladies* 
maid presented a note directed to Miss Julia 
ThrelfaU. 

The writing was instantly recognised, and 
Julia went to her own room to read its con- 
tents, leaving Mary with her tearful face to 
weep again in solitude and bewail her cruel 
fate. She had not seen the . letter, and was 
thinking nothing of the postman's ring, as he 
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only brought letters now to her father ; she 
was thinking only that there could not be on 
the face of the earth anyone so wretcbed as 
she. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



TJNEAVELLma A MYSTERY. 



After Margaret heard from Mary's own lips 
the gratifying news that she and Claude were 
plighted to each other she thought no more 
about the little plot between herself and her 
brother, and was no longer interested in the 
picture on which he had been engaged. What 
with her domestic responsibihties, with so 
many visitors in the house, and her own pro- 
fessional occupation, the thought of the paint- 
ing passed away from her mind altogether, 
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axid it was not till the day after all had left 
^tian Villa that she bethought herself about 
it, and asked Morey whether he had finished 

She and Morey were speaking on this 
^^e(A, and she was regretting that she had 
not asked to see it, when a note was brought 
her fi^om Byde, in the handwriting of Fanny. 
Opening it she read as follows — 

"Deae Maegabbt, 

<< Mamma and I reached home 
in good time, but everythmg does seem so 
flat and dull after the delightful time we have 
had of it at Titian Villa. Mamma is cheerful 
enough, but I cannot keep up my spirits at 
all. What adds to my trouble is that Julia 
parted fromme so very cooUy, and is I am 
Sure very much offended, but it was not my 
fault, and I am so sorry it ever happened. 
Mary would see the picture. By the way, I 
d.on't think you have seen it at aJil, but Morey 
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says he wishes to make a copy of it, and so 
you will have it back agaia soon. I saw how 
dreadfiilly vexed Julia was, directly she saw 
it, and of course I could not but observe how 
very much altered her behaviour has been 
since to your dear brother. Tell him how 
very much I value it. I am going to have it 
put in a beautiful frame, to hang in the 
drawing-room, and shall be never tired of 
looking at it. Both the likenesses, mamma 
thinks, are excellent. I am very much afraid, 
though, that Morey's kindness in painting that 
beautiful picture has been the cause of some 
trouble to him. 

"Please to remember me very kindly to 
Morey, and believe me, 

" Dear Margaret, 

" Ever affectionately yours, 

"Fanny Bbacegiedlb.** 

" I can't make this out, Morey," said 
Margaret, handing her brother the letter; 
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" what does it all mean ? Why should the 
picture you painted have given Julia so much 
offence? She surely could not have been 
annoyed with you for pamting Fanny's 
portrait ? " 

" I suppose she was, I can't imderstand in 
what other way I can have offended her. 
Perhaps she was also angry that I put Claude 
in the person of Tityrus, but I can't imagine 
that that should have annoyed her. What I 
have done to forfeit her esteem and affection 
I can't make out for the life of me." 

" It's very plainly something to do with 
that picture, from what Fanny says here. 
Surely Julia can't be so silly as to think 
because you painted Fanny's portrait that 
you must be thinking of her. What a foolish 
thing jealousy is Morey. * Trifles light as air 
are to the jealous confirmation strong,' &c. * 
How true ! but how very absurd it is/' 

" I can't let the matter rest in this way. 
Either I must write or go down to Walmer, 
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Peggy^ And vhat to write, for the life of 
me I don't know, I wish. I coiild see her/*^ 

" We'll talk the matter over again, Morey, 
before you decide what to do ; but there's a 
ring at the bell. I dare say it's Claude. I'll 
he off to my work. Say I'm very much 
engaged this morning in my study, if he asks 
for me," and Margaret hastened to get kxto 
her own room. 

It was Claude, who had come to arrange 
about taking up his quarters again at TitiMi 
Villa, and resume his work on his Exhibition 
picture. 

" I say, Claude," began Morey, as soon as 
these preliminacy matters were settled, " what 
is the mattOT with Julie ?" 

" Ah ! I was going to ask you that questiaa. 
You haven't been quarrdUing like a couple of 
fools, surely?" 

"Quarrelling! no; but something has 
^offended Julie^ and she has gone away as if 
she nev^r wished to see me again." 
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Nosfieiise, Morey." 

It's not nonsense, I can tell you. Some- 
tbhag lias angered her, and what on eartii it 
ia I oaci't make out. There, read that lettw. 
Peggy and I can't make head or tail of it." 

datide read the letter aad burst out into 
loud laughter. 

** What is there to laugh at ?" asked Morey, 
not at all pleased with this imseasonable mer- 
nment. 

Glautde laughed again. 

" By Titian I Claude, it's no laughing 
mjEvtter." 

" By JoTe I it is, Morey. I understand it 
allnow^ mjd will soon set the thing right. 
Why, in the name of common sense, did you 
ipat me in that picture of yours, playing a 
Jove pipe to tickle the ears of Fanny ? The 
:girl would naturally think that I was in love 
with her, and that I had put you up to this 
ffsp9t]sJtm^ scheicne of introducing myself to 
her notice." 
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" Well, it was just a fancy of nune, that 
was all." 

" Taney, by Jove I You mustn't take such 
fancies as those in your head, Morey. Fanny's 
a nice girl, and would have done for you if 
you hadn't been already done for ; but I don't 
think of Fanny, my dear fellow. She would 
have thought I did. Just fancy the thing I 
Uncle going to marry the mother, and the 
nephew going in for the daughter. By Jove 1 
Morey, what the deuce were you thinking 
about ?" 

" Well, it's done no harm, at all events." 

" No, but no thanks to you, my kind friend ; 
I took good care it shouldn't do any harm." 

" How ? What do you mean ?" 
. " What I haven't you found out, yet ?" and 
Claude fairly roared with laughter. 

" Found out ? You're as perplexing as 
Fanny's letter." 

Claude sat laughing and holding his sides^ 
which shook with his merriment. 
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** Confound it all," continued Morey, who 
was in anything but a laughing mood, and 
was getting angry, " don't sit laughing there, 
Claude." 

" I can't help it, old fellow ; it's a laugh- 
ing matter, I can tell you." 

" Where's the fan ? Tor the life of me I 
can't see it." 

" Why, I came here one day when you were 
all out, and a lucky thing it was, by Jove I 
for I saw your polite brown paper parcel ready 
for delivery, and being a little curious, I 
peeped inside it. And what do you think I 
said when I saw myself in such an interesting 
position with the fair Tanny ? But, by Jove I 
Morey, it's a pretty picture, and does you in- 
finite credit." 

" Never mind the picture. Well, what did 
you say ?" 

" Says I, as I looked at the amorous con- 
ceit, * Morey is an ass — an insensate, superla- 
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tiye ass/ No ofienoe, Morey, for I was con- 
fotindedly vexed at the moment." 

Morey looked no less confoundedly vexed 
at the present moment himself, and asked 
what, if he were an ass, that fact had to do 
with Julia's behaviour to him. Did she think 
him an ass, too, he would like to know ? 

" Not a doubt of it, Morey ; and that's why 
she's angry with you." 

" But I don't know," said Morey, with a 
feeling of pique, " Hmt I have ever played the 
ass before Julia." 

" Very likely not, bxct I have done it for 
you. I put your ass's head on that fellow's 
shoulders, and have been an ass myself for 
my pains, I see. Who was that shepherd 
swain meant for, Morey ?" 

"Why, Tityrus; but, what on earth do 
you mean by the ass's head on that fellow*s 
shoulders ?" 

Again Claude roared with laughter, bat 
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seeing that Mora's temper was getting up^ 
hatsaid — 

*^ Don't be angry^ old fellow ; it will all be 
right now with Julie. Won't she laugh, too^ 
when she hears of it, and think herself an ass 
for her stupidity? There'll be three asses, 
then," and once more he gave way to a burst 
of merriment. 

Morey was now half disposed to laugh, too^ 
as he saw there was some joke in the matter^ 
and that all would be made right between 
himselE and Julie. 

•* Do out with what you have to say, Claude, 
there's a good fellow, and don't keep me in 
this confounded perplexity." 

" Well, I was not going to let that picture 
of yours get into the hands of Fanny Brace- 
girdle ; of course not. So haying a good long 
day before me, I took out my face from your 
Tityrus, and painted in your own handsome 
features, and there you are the avowed adorer 
of Miss lanny, and are going to be handsomely 
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framed along with her, and she is going to 
feast her eyes on the sweet suggestion, and 
feed her heart with flattering, but false hopes. 
Poor Tanny I She's in love with you, Morey ; 
not with me, I am happy to say." 

"And Julie has seen this picture!" ex* 
claimed Morey. 

"So it seems, and, of course, is very 
jealous of Miss Bracegirdle, and horribly 
angry with you." 

Morey sat looking at Claude with a most 
comical expression of astonishment and con- 
fusion ; and as Claude looked at him with the 
most comical humour in his face, Morey at 
last exploded in a fit of uncontrollable 
laughter, in which Claude joined. 

" Tou see, old fellow," said Claude, " it will 
be all right after all with Julie ; but how you'll 
get on with your other flame at Eyde I don't 
know. But it was all your fault, and you 
may thank yourself for this. I turned the 
tables on you very fairly, you must allow. 
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One good turn, you know, Morey, deserves 
another." 

Morey did not trouble himself in the least 
abont his predicament with Fanny now that 
he saw his way to put all matters right with 
Julia. 

" I shall write to the Grange at once/* he 
said, '^ and tell Julia all about this ridiculous 
thing." 

" Go down to Walmer, Morey. That will 
be the best way of putting crooked things 
straight. Off with you to Dover by an early 
traiQ and see Julie yourself. The quarrels of 
lovers, you know, are the renewal of love. I'd 
quote the hackneyed expression in classical 
Latin, but you don't know enough Latin ex- 
cept to read a little of Virgil's Bucolics. You 
owe something to Virgil, don't you, Morey P" 
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OHAPTEB V. 



PBEDIOAMBNTS OT WVE. 



lilos^ET Maguibe lost no time in availing him- 
43elf of his discovery of the mystery which had 
been so fortunately unravelled. He wrote at 
once to Julia, to say that he should be at the 
Cirange on the following day, but he would 
reserve all explanation of the purport of his 
visit tin he had the pleasure of seeing her. 
He just hinted at the coolness in which they 
liad parted from one another, which had seemed 
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SO inexplicable to him, and given him so much 
pain both at the time and since, but that he 
had now discovered the cause of it, and was 
quite STire that what he had to communicate 
to her would explain everything to her fullest 
satisfaction. 

This was the letter which Julia had received. 

" Oh ! Julie," said Mary, as she read the 
letter which had been given her by her cousin, 
" I am so glad to see this. It will be all right 
now, won't it dear ?" 

" I don't see how it should be, Mary. Mr. 
Maguire can say nothing to excuse his strange 
conduct in painting such a picture, and I do 
not intend to be made a fool of any more, I 
can tell you." 

" It was all a joke, Julie ; I'm sure it was 
aU a joke, and he'll tell you so." 

" Then I don't approve of such jokes, and 
I shall give In'm to understand it." 

" But you'll make it up with Morey, Julie; 
of course you wiU." 
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'* It seems to me too serious a matter to be 
made up so easily." 

" If Claude would but write to me such a 
letter, and tell me it was all nothing, just a 
whim, and had no meaning in it, I should be 
so happy. I should think nothing more of the 
picture, but only of him and the happiness he 
had given me. Perhaps Claude's picture is 
only a joke too, after all." 

" It's on too great a scale, and too ambi- 
tious to be a mere joke, Mary. He intends to 
send that painting to the Academy, and he's 
in no joMng humour I'm sure." 

Julia gave her cousin not the smallest crumb 
of comfort. She had been always used to 
look at things as they were, and by the light 
of her cool common sense, and she was much 
too conscientious to say what she did not 
think. She would not hoodwink her own un- 
derstanding, and she could not condescend to 
do such a thing to the tmderstanding of an- 
other. She liked the plain truth and matter 
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of fact, and plain truth and matter of fact 
were to Mary most distasteful commodities 
at the present time. Mary was compelled to 
pick up I what crumbs of comfort she could for 
herself. 

" Well," she said, a little disappointed with 
her cousin for dashing every fragment of 
hope so unkindly on the ground ; " well, it 
may not have been exactly a joke, but just a 
whim. Claude wanted a subject for his paint- 
ing, and, as he was thinking of a Shakspearean 
subject, it was quite natural he should think 
of the play in which Margaret was performing. 
And then as he painted her likeness he 
thought he might as well make likenesses of 
all the rest, you know, Juhe." 

" He might have found a place for you in 
his picture without putting you in the back- 
groimd in the character of Ursula." 

"But then you see, dear, there was no 
other female character in the scene." 

" He could have painted you as Hero, and 

VOL. m. D 
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himself as Claudio, and he ought to have put 
Mr. Brandon in the character of Benedick." 

" Yes, Mr. Brandon certainly ought to have 
been Benedick; but then you and Moray 
wouldn't have been in the picture at all." 

" There was no necessity why we should 
be." 

Poor Mary ! Julia's composition of the 
painting did seem certainly to be very much 
better, and in better taste ; but Mary did wish 
that Julia would not have so much regard to 
taste, and that she would try and think dif- 
ferently of Claude's picture. 

But Juha was inexorable now, and Maiy 
felt how very uncomfortable it was when 
people are so determined to see things with 
their own eyes, and have their own way. 

We must, however, return to Titian Yilla, 
for Morey has started for Dover, and Mar- 
garet and Claude are at home alone. 

" One more sitting, Margie," said Claude, 
" before you go to your own room." 
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**01il it can't be necessary, Claude. It 
will be a pity to touch me any more, Fm sure 
you have done with me now." 

" I am neyer done with you, my own dear 
Margie, You know I love to look upon you. 
My brush, like myself, is inspired when you 
are sitting before me. You know, Margie, 
how dearly I love you." 

" Dear Claude, you make me so miserable 
when you talk so; you almost make me 
wish — '^ 

And Margaret paused, as if she durst not 
atter her words. 

" Make you wish what, darling ?" 
That you had never come to live with 
us.^' 

Margie !" 

Don't be angry, Claude. I could only 
wish such a thing for the happiness of both of 
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never been happy till I came to live with you, 
and I should be miserable to leave you.'* 

" Dear Claude, you know I love you as a 
sister loves a brother. Give me to use a 
sister's privilege. Let me say to you what a 
loving sister would say, for I feel all that a 
sister feels towards you." 

" Say what you will, Margie, my darling.'* 
Tou will not be offended, Claude ?" 
Offended ! by heaven I how can I ever be 
offended with one whom I love with my whole 
soul?" 

Margaret hesitated, and Claude took her 
hand in his as he looked with passionate fond- 
ness in her face. 

Why do you not speak, Margie love ?" 
Claude, my dear brother, I am thinking 
of Mary." 

He started and let go her hand when she 
uttered the name of Mary, and looked with 
such intense meaning in his face* 
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"Mary!" he repeated, "and what of 
Mary?" 

" She loves you, Claude." 

" As a sister, Margie ; only as a sister. We 
have been brought up together almost from 
our cradles. She thinks of me as her brother, 
and I love her as my sister." 

" She thinks of you, Claude, as her own 
affianced lover." 

"By heaven I she cannot, Margie. The 
thing's impossible, unnatural I She has no 
reason to think so ; I have never given her 
the least encouragement to think so. We 
never can be anything more to each other than 
brother and sister." 

" She told me so herself, Claude." 
Then she's a stupid, foolish girl, Margie." 
Claude, Mary has told me that you have 
plighted your word over and over again, and 
that your uncle quite understands this, and 
favours your union." 

" I tell you, Margie, she — " and he checked 
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liimself. He was going to add tKe offensive 
word, "lies," Margaret saw that he was 
becoming excited with anger, and she rose 
from her seat and stood before him with an 
air of dignity while she said in a kind tone of 
voice — 

" Now, hear me, Claude. I have told you 
what you cannot doubt, that I think of and 
love you as my brother. Let this suffice, and 
not' inflame you with a passion which is wrong 
for you to indulge. Remember, I am another's, 
iny word and my heart are plighted to Paul 
Brandon. Tou, also, are another's. Tour 
word and your heart have both been pledged 
to your cousin Mary. Don't wrong her, and 
disgrace yourself. If you do, Claude, I will 
cease to be a sister to you, I will cease to love 
you as my brother, and I will insist that we 
part. Will you drive me to this exia^mity ? 
I am still your sister, Claude ; it remains with 
you to say how long I shall be such. Give 
me your hand. I can say no more." 
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Claude stood before her so stupefied and 
ashamed, that Margaret had to take the hand 
she asked for, which she affectionately pressed, 
and then left the room. 

He fell back in a chair utterly confounded, 
and sat for some time scarcely in a reverie, 
but like one in whom all power of thought 
was stricken as by a paralysis. After some 
time he got up from his seat to leave the 
room. 

" She loves me 1" he muttered to himself, 
"as a brother 1 No, not possible! If she 
loves me, she loves me as I love her. Paul 
Brandon I D — Paul Brandon I I hate 
him as I hate the devil I " 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE CHAICPS ]£lYs£eS, 



" Why, I do declare, if it isn't Mr. Maguire,** 
said the landlady of the Drum, as Morey got 
down from the Dover coach at the door of the 
inn. " How do you do, sir ? and how are the 
ladies at the Grange, sir ?" 

" Well, that's what I've just come down to 
inquire about, Mrs. Davis," returned Maguire* 
"Have you seen anything of them lately?" 

" Lor, bless you, no, sir. They've been* in 
the Isle o' Wight for I don'tknow how long this 
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last autumn, and when they got home they 
was off again for ever so long to London, 
They're only just back. But IVe seen Mr. 
Threlfall almost every day when he's at home, 
for he regularly goes by here every morning on 
his way to Deal. He's a good deal at Deal 
now, sir. That's a pun, isn't it, sir? And 
I've been a wondering what he was a doing 
every day at Deal. A friend of mine told me 
that he's always a talking with the Deal boat- 
men about yachts, and he says he's a going to 
have a yacht of his own. But that's not my 
business, of course, sir. He went by this 
morning, not ten minutes ago, sir. If you 
want to see him, you've only to get on the 
coach again, and you'll overtake him on the 
road." 

Morey thanked Mrs. Davis for her informa- 
tion, and made the best of his way to the 
Grange. 

" Oh, Morey, I'm so glad to see you," said 
Mary, running to meet him before he had 
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readied the house, for she saw him commg 
along the roacL " It's all right with you and 
Julie, isn't it ? HoVs Claude ? Did he send 
any message?" 

" Yes — ^love, of course/' he replied ; but 
Morey always considered the sending of love 
such a matter of course, that, whether he was 
entrusted with it or not, when he went on a 
visit anywhere, he always considered it the 
proper thing to deliver it. 

" And when will he be coming down home, 
Morey ? very soon now, of course ?" 

"Oh, of course. He would have come 
with me, I dare say, but then, you know, the 
Michaelmas term is not yet ended, and then 
there's the picture. He must get on, of 
course, with the picture. But how's Julie ?" 

" Oh, Julie's all right. You mustn't think 
much of her cool ways, Morey. You don't, 
do you ? That picture's been the cause of it 
all, you know. I told her it was a joke. So 
it was, wasn't it, all a joke ?" 
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" All a joke, nothing more." 

* 

" There, that's just what I told her. But 
oome in and see her. We're all alone ; papa's 
gone down to Deal, and won't be back for ever 
so long. He is so full of yachts now since we 
Game from Ryde. Come in ; I'll go and tell 
Julie you are here," and away Mary ran with 
the delightful news to her cousin. 

Mary made the meeting of Morey and 
Julia far more agreeable to both than if they 
had been left to themselves, for she returned 
with her cousin in high glee, saying, as they 
entered the room — 

" I told you so, Julie ; Morey says it was 
all a joke. There, kiss her, Morey, and she'll 
make it up." 

Morey did kiss Julia, and would have done 
so whether the excited Mary had bidden him 
or not, and he soon gave Julia abundant as- 
surance of the truth of what he said. He told 
her how the picture originated in a little 
s<^me between himself and Margaret to pro- 
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vide Claude with a lady-love in the person of 
Fanny Bracegirdle, wMch little scheme, he 
assured Mary, would never have entered their 
two wise heads if they had known that Claude 
was already engaged to her. Then all the 
rest of the story followed, and when Morey 
came to the part where Claude got hold of the 
picture privately and painted in Morey' s own 
face, both Mary and Julia laughed heartily, 
and the whole thing was cleared tip in no 
time. 

Julia confessed that she had been very 
much hurt, and Morey acknowledged that it 
was very natural she should have been, and 
Mary said it was all through Claude, and 
though she did love him very dearly, he was 
always getting into mischief, and was at the 
bottom of all their troubles. 

The " irae amantium " adage was fully ex- 
emplified in the present case ; Julia divested 
herself of her cold assumption of dignified 
indifference, and throw wide open the gates of 
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her inmost implicit confidence, and Morey 
rushed in with all his natural impetuosity, and 
was again in the blissful regions o£ Elysium. 
But now poor Mary saw only a dark leaden 
sky over her head, and felt not a single ray of 
direct sunshine, though she did try hard to 
walk with a buoyant step amidst the sparks 
of her own kindling. She was not at all 
conscious of the Paradisiacal state into which 
her cousin Julie had been so happily tran- 
sported. She was left out in the cold, for the 
two lovers had met, were reconciled, and had 
no spare time to give to her. 

Mr. Threlfall had returned from Deal, and 
was agreeably surprised to find Mr. Maguire 
at home. 

" Nothing wrong I hope, Mr. Maguire," he 
said, thinking that possibly his guest had 
somethiQg disagreeable to communicate, to 
which he was indebted for the pleasure of 
seeiQg him so soon. 
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Morey had wondered wliat excuse lie could 
make to the worthy gentleman for re-appear- 
ing so quickly at Walmer, and had come pre- 
pared with an answer. 

" No, nothing wrong, Mr. Threlfall ; every- 
thing, I am happy to say, is going on smoothly. 
But you see I want a Deal scene, to make a 
sketch of the Deal coast from the pier, for 
the sake of some of those picturesque yachts 
lying up on the shore. Cold weather for 
painting, but I must make a sketch at all 
events." 

" Ah I the yachts 1" exclaimed Mr. Threl* 
fall with animation ; " they'll make a pretty 
picture. I am glad we are so near Deal. 
You'll put up with us, eh ? while you're about 
it. Delighted with this opportunity of seeing 
you again. I'm often at Deal; we'll walk 
there and back together." 

So that difficulty was got over, thanks to 
the inquisitiveness and loquaciousness of Mrs. 
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Davis, of the Drum, who had put Morey up 
to the best kind of excuse he could make for 
coming down to Wabner Grange. 

Afber dinner, and when the ladies had re- 
tired, of course the old topic came up, for 
Mr. Threlfall was riding his yacht hobby very 
hard, and no wonder. Had he not met the 
lady to whom he was going to be united 
shortly on board a yacht ? Had not that lady 
most delicately hinted that the obligation of 
haying a yacht in the Bracegirdle family 
necessitated, in her the reconsideration of a 
marriage? Had not Mr. ThrelfaU's avowed 
passion for yachting been as delicately de- 
dared, and interpreted as suggesting the 
possible plan for keeping up the Bracegirdle 
traditions, and restoring a Bracegirdle insti- 
tution ? How could Mr. Threlfall ever forget 
yachts and yachting ? He felt as if he could 
always live in a yacht, whatever the time of 
yBfic. He was going, in a certain poetical 
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sense, to do so, to Kve in his Grace Darling 
all the year round. 

" Sir," said the astute Morey, in the in- 
spiration of the conversation, for he indulged 
his host to the top o£ his bent, " when the 
Grace Darling is finished and afloat, I should 
like to make a painting of her." 

Do, sir, do ; you will gratify me highly." 
And I shall beg your acceptance of it for 
your drawing-room." 

"Mr. Maguire, you could not ask me to 
accept what will give me more pleasure. Help 
yourself, sir, and pass the bottle. You'll like 
that port." 

Morey helped himself, and so did Mr. 
Threlfall, who was a little old-fashioned in 
his hospitality, and touched glasses before he 
quaffed the contents of his own. 

" I am really happy in your acquaintance, 
Mr. Maguire," continued Mr. Threlfall; "I 
am proud to have you in the very limited 
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circle of my ffiends. That picture of the 
Grace Darling will give infinite pleasure ta 
the future Mrs, Threlfall, of that I am quite 
sure. That port is very old, sir — ^it won't 
hurt you; take another glass and pass the 
bottle. You'd like a cigar, I know ; I don't 
smoke myself, but I like the smeU of it. Have 
you got one with you? Light up, by all 
means." 

Morey did have one, and he accepted the 
Opportunity, as he drew out a well filled case 
and handed it to his host. 

•* Well, though I don't smoke as a rule, I 
have smoked just once or twice in my life, 
and I cd.n't refuse to smoke with you. A 
mild one, if you please — ^the mildest you have 
there." 

Morey had no mild cigars in his case, for 
they were all fiiU flavoured and out of the 
same box. He looked out the very mildest 
and handed it, and soon Mr. Threlfall was 
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puffing away in the pleasurable excitement of 
conversation. 

" Another thought has just come into my 
head, Mr. Threlfall. I should like to paint 
the future Mrs. ThrelfaU's likeness ; it would 
look well, I fancy, on the same walls with the 
Grace Darling. If that lady wiU honour me 
with sitting for her portrait, I wiU ask you to 
accept that too." 

** Really, my dear Mr. Maguire, you over- 
whdm me with polite offers. I shall mono- 
polize too much o£ your professional time. 
It's not fair, sir, that I should take adyantage 
of your open-hearted generosity. I should 
like my dear Grace's portrait very much, and 
thank you for the suggestion. No, sir; I 
win accept the yacht with real pleasure, but 
I must give you a professional commission 
about the portrait of the lady herself. Oblige 
me by going to Ryde, sir, for the purpose, 
with my best respects, and that I hope she 
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will do me the favour to sit to you. Tou 
shall be fee'd handsomely for your trouble. I 
will write first, and tell her that I have given 
you the commission. A most excellent sug» 
gestion, Mr. Maguire ; I thank you for it, sir. 
This cigar is rather too fiill flavoured for me,^ 
sir. I feel a little sleepy ; I generally take a 
nap after dinner. You'll like to see the ladies,. 
I daresay." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



DBAWING-BOOM BEFBESHMENT. 



MoBEY was very glad to withdraw to the 
ladies, and acted on the hint of his host 
promptly. He was quickly out of the room, 
not. more for his own pleasure than for Mr. 
Threlfall's personal convenience, for Morey 
saw that he was looking rather pale, and not 
at all sleepy. Whether he was suffQiing from 
sensations of sea-sickness, in consequence of 
talking so much about yachts, or suffering a 
slight stomach derangement from the effects 
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of a too fiill flavoured cigar, he certainly did 
not look at all comfortable, and Morey was 
only too glad to reUeve liim of Ids presence. 

" That's right, Morey," said Mary, as he 
entered the room where she and Julia were 
sitting together, " I'm so glad you have come. 
Do you know I am so unhappy about Claude. 
Tell me the whole truth, Morey; I would 
rather know the whole truth. Does Claude 
love Margaret ?" 

" Well, to be plain, I think he does, and 
Margaret is a good deal troubled about it." 

" She doesn't encourage him, Morey? I'm 
sure Margaret wouldn't do such a thing." 

" Encourage him ! No, certainly not. 
Does that scheme of hers for getting him to 
think of Fanny look like encouraging him ?" 

" No, of course not. I knew Margie 
couldn't do so." 

" And then you see, Mary, she's engaged 
to Paul Brandon, and I'm sure she's very 
fond of Paul. You haven't the least cause 
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iD be worried on Margie's adcount. She'll 
Bberer listen to anything Claude may say to 
her about love. I know her too well for 
that. She's afi true a girl «/S ever liyed, is 
Margie." 

" Oh I Morey, you hare- made me so '^^ry 
happy." 

" Make yourself thoroughly easy, Mary. 
Claude has only been feiscmated by my sister; 
she is, you wiQ allow, a very fascinating girl, 
off as well as on the stage. He'U see his 
foUy, and be soriy for the pain he has caused 
jou. Claude has a kind heart as weU sss a 
fine head, and he'll come right after all. 
Never fear, Mary. Then, you know, he 
hardly thinks of anything but painting, anid 
he is very much occupied with his gr^rt 
picture. It wiU be a great one, I can tell 
you. If that painting doesn't bring fame to 
Claude, aye, and money too, I'm no artist." 

" Can't you induce him, Morey," ;Baid 
Julia, " to make some alteration, in it ? iHe 
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ought not to paint himself as Benedick, of 
course not ; and Mary as Ursula. He could 
easily put Mr. Brandon's face in place of his 
own, as he did your's in place of his own, 
and then all would be right and proper. Do 
get him to make the alteration, and put some 
one else in the place of Ursula — anyone rather 
than Mary." 

" I'll see what I can do, Julie* Oh I of 
course he'll do it. He will be ashamed of 
seeing himself as Benedick when he finds, as 
he must pretty well have found already, that 
Margie will have nothing to say to him." 

" Has Mr. Brandon seen Claude's painting, 
Morey," asked Mary. 

" I don't know. * I should think not. By 
ihe bye, that's a good suggestion. K Paul 
should see it he will be in a towering rage. 
He's a hot blood, is my future brother-in- 
law. If he saw it he'd stick a knife into the 
canvas and cut it to pieces. I'U teU Claude 
that his picture wiU never get to the Exhi« 
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bition; that Paul will compass heaven and 
earth to destroy or deface it, and that he runs 
^ tremendous risk himself in stirring up the 
jealousy of such a feUow as Paul. By Titian ! 
he must alter the picture for his own sake as 
well as yours, Mary." 

" Morey, I am so glad you have come 
down. It will be all right after all, won't 
it ? like your funny affair and JuUa's.*' 

" It will all be right, Mary ; don't break 
your heart about this absurd thing." 

" What a bother we have had about paint- 
ing, haven't we, Morey?" said Mary, with a 
snnle of greater animation, as if now she felt 
very much more composed in her own feel- 
ings. 

" We have, but we have had some pleasure 
too. Painting gave me Claude's acquaintance, 
and through his, yours and Julie's." 

" But I do wish, Morey," said JuUa, " that 
there could be an end to all this dupHcity of 
Claude's. I see what a bad effect it has had 
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on his character. He began by deceiving 
uncle, and now he has been false to Mary/' 

" Oh, Julie ! how caji you say so ? Claude 
is not false to me. Morey says that Margaret 
wiQ never listen to him, and he will be sure 
to come home again, and think the same of 
me as ever he did." 

" But if he does, he has been false to you, 
for all that, and I shall tell him so. He will 
come back to you, that is, if he ever does, 
because his treachery could not succeed. I'll 
tell him how thoroughly ashamed I am of him, 
and how utterly unworthy he is of you." 

"Julia, dear, don't talk any more about 
this. Claude, I am certain, won't be false to 
me, and I won't hear you say that you will 
scold him. K I can forgive it all, surely you 
can forgive it, too." 

At this moment Mr. Threlfall entered the 
room, and put a stop to any further conversa- 
tion. He looked remarkably fresh, though a 

VOL. ni. E 
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little palar titan usual. He bad evidently 
been refresliing bunself with a wash rather 
than with a sleep^ and was quite ready for a 
cup of tea. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



PAUL BRANDON IN TBB WAl. 



Ghkxnm saw no more of Margaret for that 
day. He wus too much disturbed to sit at 
Iw eadel, so he went into town, and dined at 
Ids Inn of Courts and returned home long 
after she had left for the theatre. He would 
have sat up for her^ as Morey was away, but 
he did not wish to encounter Brandon^ who 
now always saw her to the door^ and some* 
times came in. He had passed the day 
moodily, chafing inwasfdly at the firm attitude 

E 2 
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wMcli Margaret had taken towards him, and 
brooding over his keen sense of disappoint- 
ment. 

He told himself over and over again that 
Margaret loved him ; he was as certain as that 
he was a living man that he had a firm hold 
on her affectionate regards, and that all her 
talk about her sisterly feelings no more de- 
ceived him than it could deceive herself. But 
she was affianced to another, and she was as 
true as steel, that he knew. He could as soon 
think of the heavens falling as that Margaret 
would be faithless to the man to whom she 
had pledged her word. Brandon was the 
difficulty. If he were out of the way, Mar- 
garet would be his. Why couldn't he get out 
of the way ? Could he get him out of the 
way? Would that the fellow would break 
his neck, get run over, tumble headlong into 
the Thames, anything in this convenient way, 
if he would but get out of the way ? Why 
couldn't the swarthy brute fall in love with 
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somebody else, and so disgust Margaret, and 
induce her to break with him ? Fanny Brace- 
girdle, ah ! Fanny Bracegirdle, why didn't he 
take a fancy to her ? She wanted somebody, 
and this Brandon would just do for her.. 
Confound the fellow, would that he were 
dead! 

With such reasonable and amiable thoughts 
did Claude pass the two hours of the evening 
before retiring to his room for the night. 
Brandon, he was certain, was the only diffi- 
culty ; but he was a difficulty, and he could 
see no feasible method of disposing of him. 
So he thought of nothing else but Brandon. 
When he laid his head on his pillow, Brandon 
was in it, his one absorbing thought, and 
would not get out, keeping him wide awake, 
tossing from one side of the bed to the other 
for hours, in a state of miserable irritation ; 
and when at last, exhausted by the perplexities 
of the problem as to how Brandon was to be 
got rid of, he simk into a troubled sleep, there 
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iras Brandon agam in his dreams, bigger^ 
awarthier, uglier than ever, always staring at 
him full in the face — ^always pressing upon 
him in most nncomfortably close proximity-, 
always in the way. His slnmbering fancy 
conjured up many scenes of diverse variety^ 
mostly scenes of surpassing beauty and ex- 
quisite pleasure, but somehow Brandon was 
always there. He was at a grand dinnctr 
party, where every luxury regaled his sensee, 
and the most assiduous attention was paid 
him in particular, and everybody was honour- 
ing him as the most distinguished guest; 
Brandon was there, and sat opposite, staring 
at him with frowning brows, his long sabld 
hair hanging about his face in loose, lank dis* 
order* He was in a ball-rroom, where the 
lights of the chandeliers shone like dazzling 
suns, and the charms of female beauty wero 
always turned towards and smiling graciously 
on him ; Brandon was there, a gaunt, black 
figure, whirling wildly round and round, like 
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a spuming derviah^ooBstaiitly pushing against 
and kicking him in the dance. He was &r 
away in the country standing on a command- 
iog eminence overlooking a magnificent ex- 
panse of picturesque scenery, which extended 
before him in the loTeliest landscapes ; Bran- 
don rose up in the very midst, like a huge 
horrible wraith formed out of the thin fine 
shimmering mist which had floated invisibly 
and transparently over the scene^ but now, 
gathering and enfolding itself, had become a 
dense black thunder cloud, and taken a 
gigantic shape — ^the shape of Brandon magni- 
fied millions of times ; but, unlike a wraith, it 
was not the fidghtful apparitioA of some one 
about to die, but the ghost of some abiding 
permanent presence, for with a voice as of 
many waters, and the look of one who seemed 
to say, " Here I am and here I shall always 
be," it pronounced the words " For ever," 
which rolled and reverberated like a peal of 
thunder. The scene was always shifting, like 
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the mimic scenes on the stage of a theatre^ 
but Brandon never shifted ; he was an ever 
present object, and the most obtrusive, un- 
sightly object, darkening, obstructing, marring 
everything. Brandon was inevitable. 

After a most troubled night he awoke,^ 
feverish and unrested. He got up, cursing 
Brandon in his heart, and went down to the 
breakfast room. Lol Brandon was there,, 
sitting beside Margaret. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE BBNCOITNTBE. 



Tes, Brandon was there, sitting beside Mar- 
garet, and both were engaged with their 
breakfast. 

" Why, Claude," said Margaret, " I thought 
you were never coming down. You see we 
have not waited breakfast for you, for you 
have quite exhausted our patience. Didn't 
you hear me call you half-an-hour ago ? Paul 
heard my voice down here asking you if you 
were going to sleep for ever, and I have been 
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knockmg at your door and sHaking it, too, 
and you never answered. I had quite given 
you up." 

Claude stood staring at them both as if he 
were not yet awake, but still in the midst of 
his strange dreams. But the presence of 
Brandon quit6 startled him ; and then those 
words " for ever," which the spectre had ut- 
tered in tones of reverberating sounds like 
thunder, rushed upon Ids mind, and here were 
the suggestions of that scaring dream. It 
was Margaret's voice then that had strangely 
spoken through the wraith's lips, and the 
thunder, rolling and echoing, was her knodo- 
ing and shaJdng his door. He smiled as the 
explanation presented itself to him, and then 
sat down, after apologising to Margaret for 
being so late and giving her so much trouble, 
but he had gone to sleep at a late hour, he 
said, and had not slept well. 

He took little breakfast and spoke little, 
though Margaret did all she could to place 
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him at Ids ease, and Brandon spoke a few 
friendly words. He had qnitted the table 
before they had risen, and went into his 
studio. 

He had stood at his picture about an hour, 
working earnestly and with painstaking care, 
when the door opened, and in walked Paul 
Brandon. Brandon had the entrfo to the 
studio, and never went through the formality 
pf knocking at the door. Claude turned round, 
not expecting a visitor, and least of all Bran- 
don. The sight of his rival again angered 
him, and ha confronted his visitor with a 
scowling brow as though impatient of the in- 
trusion. 

** I see you are at work at your grand pic- 
ture, Claude," said Brandon, affecting not to 
notice the marks of displeasure on his face. 

Claude frowned still more at the thought of 
his picture, and of him who was then looking 
ob it, and braced himself inwardly for a conflict 
of angry words at least. 
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" I have seen it before," continued Bran-^ 
don ; " it was on the easel when I happened 
by chance to look in here." 

There was nothing querulous or the least 
offensive in the way Brandon uttered these 
words, as he walked forward for a better view 
of the painting. 

Claude moved aside, and his countenance 
somewhat relaxed its stem expression. 

" Yes, you'll make a fine picture of that, 
Claude. That will pass I'll be bound. They 
can't reject that. We shall see it on the walls 
at the next Exhibition for certain." 

Claude felt flattered by the complimentary 
observations which Brandon made, and now 
began to look and feel more like himself; but 
still he said nothing in reply. The fact was 
he was somewhat amazed at the calm mood 
in which Brandon stood before the paintings 
and was revolving in his own mind whether 
this was affectation or not. No, it did not 
look in the least like affectation. Brandon 
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was as calm as lie well could be. And he was 
complacent too ! He could look on tliat pic- 
ture and talk admiringly of its artistic merits, 
and predict its certain acceptance by tbe 
committee of tbe Academy. For a moment 
Claude was conciliated towards Brandon, and 
said modestly that he hoped it might be re- 
ceived. 

" Received !" said Brandon, " undoubtedly 
it will be received; it is impossible that it 
should be rejected. If I were on the com- 
mittee for the Exhibition I should pass it un- 
hesitatingly, and were I on the hanging com- 
mittee I shoidd give it one of the best places 
on the walls." 

" Was this mere fiilsome flattery ?" thought 
Claude, within himself. " Or, worse, was it 
banter ? Or, still worse, did Brandon mean 
that he would show thus how sublimely in- 
different he was to aU the sentiments by which 
he had himself been animated in the com- 
position of that picture ?" 
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No, he ooTild detect nothing in the look, or 
manner, or tonea of voice that suggested any 
other conviction than that Brandon was sin- 
cere in his admiration, and felt an interest in 
its pubHo fortunes. 

** Margaret is admirable," said Brandon. 
" The likeness is wonderfully correct, and the 
expression is fiill of spiritual meaning. There's 
her whole soul in that face, and her whole 
form is instinct with life, and feeling, and 
action. Why she seems to breathe and speak, 
Claude. It's wonderful !*' 

The artist himself felt the contagious en^ 
thusiasm of the speaker, and he turned the 
furtive glance, with which he had been scan- 
ning the face of Brandon, to look with open 
eyes at the form he had so successfully de- 
picted. There was Margaret, her very self, 
not a tlnng of pigments, and canvas, but an 
animated breathing form, warm with Hfe, and 
beautifijl in her own individual life. And here 
were standing side by side, gazing at her, two 
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men who loved her passionately ; who knew 
they were both rivals for her hand and hearts 
admiring her, talking of her, apparently with* 
out jealousy towards or anger against each 
other. Was it mere artistic feeling in these 
two students of this noble art? And was 
this artistic feeling so strong, so predominant, 
so all-absorbing as to keep down any other 
feeling— even the mighty strong feehngs 
which love, and mancBuvring for a common 
object, are capable of stirring up and letting 
loose in a storm of tempestuous passions ? 

Paul Brandon, as he said, had seen the 
painting before, and it had already wrought 
its worst effects upon him. It had no power 
to move him now, as it had once moved him. 
He couM look calmly at it as a work of art, 
a3id admire it as such. That Margaret, on 
whom his eyes were then fixed, had taught 
loim to think and feel about the picture as he 
then did. And he could stand by Claude and 
forget he was a rival, and think only of him 
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as a wonderfully clever young artist, and 
compliment sincerely his performances, not- 
withstanding the suggestive voices of that 
performance. 

He had, too, once envied this man in the 
painting, rooms of the Academy ; he envied 
him no more. Claude had stepped forth so 
majestically in the grand upward walk of as- 
piring art, and had already ascended so high 
up the hill of fame, that he could only look up 
at him and watch, and even rejoice in his 
ascent. That Margaret had taught him to 
offer this homage to Claude. 

" The scene is not exactly as it is repre- 
sented on the boards, I see," continued Bran- 
don. " So much the better. It is your own 
idea of what was in Shakspeare*s mind, I 
like it, Claude. It will have an interest of 
its own as an idealistic creation, and will at- 
tract the attention of the critics of Shak- 
speare as weU as of those of our own art. 
That picture of yours, Claude, will make a 
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great sensation in the literary as well as tlie 
artistic world." 

Claude felt that all this was sincere, and 
first he wondered, and then began to feel 
rising up within him sentiments of moral ad- 
miration of Brandon. He, too, was ascend- 
ing somewhere, going up some height, and 
Claude felt as if he must look up, for Brandon 
was above him, standing on a much higher 
elevation than himself. Where was he ? On 
a moral eminence or an artistic height ? On 
a moral eminence most certainly ; and Claude 
so intensely realised that Brandon was up 
somewhere, and that he should like to be on a 
level with him, that he almost held out his 
hand that Brandon might take it and lift him 
up. 

Claude did not extend his hand, unfor- 
tunately, in the better impulse of that moment. 
It would have been seized by Brandon with 
the hearty grasp of a firiend, and he and Bran- 
don would have been one fi'om that moment. 
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^ And jcfa are Benedick, dande, I see T* 

The tone of Toice was one as of pleasant 
snrprifle, and was tiherefQre dheei-fal, and 
Brandon smiled as lie uttered these w«n!ds. 

In an instant a feeling of shame shot 
like the coursing of a boiling flnid thronghaU 
Claude's reins, and all his blood mshed up in 
fiery redness into his £eice. 

After so much commendation, so genuinely 
and kindly bestowed, Claude began to be con- 
scious of the impropriety of something in his 
painting, and, if he could have been left alone 
at that moment, he possibly might have seri- 
ously debated with himself whether, after all, 
it would not be better that he should put the 
face of Brandon instead of his own in the 
person of Beatrice's lover. But Brandon had 
now put his finger on this impropriety, and 
had evoked that feeling of shame which 
Claude would have wished to conceal. And 
he had pointed out the impropriety with the 
lightness of gaiety, with a merry air, and 
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ev0ii with a laugh I Wm not Brandon mock- 
ing him at least now ? Did not that laugh 
say, as plainly as words could say, " Claude, 
you are ambitious, presumptuous, too self^ 
ooafident, but she can never be yours. Mar- 
garet is nodne. I'm secure of my prize, and 
can afford to be merry and laugh at you." 
Brandon meant nothing of the kind, but 
Claude was confident he did mean this, and 
tilie hot shame he was then so uncomfortably 
conscious of, turned in an instant into boiling 
anger. 

'* Yes, I*m Benedick 1" he almost screamed 
with rage, " I'm Benedick I and by heaven t 
I win be Benedick, though you laugh.'* 

This sudden outburst of wratiifiil feeling 
made Brandon start aside as if he expected 
to be struck a blow. 

"Yes," continued Claude, in the sam^ 
excited strain, " you see I'm Benedick ; you 
see the likeness, eh P I meant it. You take 
its meaning, I see. Couldn't mistake it. 
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There's Margaret, and there am I — ^Beatrice 
and Benedick. Yes, I mean to be Benedick!" 

" I meant no offence ; why tins anger ? " 
said Brandon. 

"No offence, by heaven! Ton are all 
offence ! — a very foul offence ! and as such I 
intend to sweep you, filthy scum as you are, 
out of my way." 

" Claude, your words are offensive, too 
offensive to be calmly endured. I'm not 
calm, and I warn you not to heat my blood 
too much." 

" Blood 1 what blood have you ? Spanish, 
Moorish ? — ^aye, Moorish — dirty, swarthy, 
Moorish blood. And you, halE-black — ^grand- 
son of the devil himself, to dare to look into 
the face of her (pointing to the picture) and 
aspire to be hers ! Out upon you for a jacka- 
napes and a fool." 

Brandon's face told how violently he was 
struggling with himself to keep down the 
flood of anger which was boiling within, and 
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beating against Iiis bosom. He laid his hand 
upon his chest, which was heaving with agi- 
tation, as he said^- 

" Are you mad, that you let your tongue 
wag thus ? Grandson of the devil, indeed I 
Tou are putting the devil within me, and Fd 
have you beware I" 

" Ha 1 ha ! so you own your sire I" and 
Claude affected to enjoy a hearty laugh. 

" If you are not mad, Claude, you're a fool ; 
but I believe you are mad." 

" Mad I ha ! ha ! Yes, mad, furiously mad I 
Look out that I don't bite you. Bah I even 
a mad dog would shudder to bite such a 
black brute as you," and Claude put on an 
expression of the most disgusting loathing. 

Brandon could bear this no longer. He 
clenched his fists and stepped forward as he 
said, trembling fi*om head to foot — 

" If Margaret did not think of you as a 
brother, I'd level you to the ground, mis- 
creant. I spare you for her sake." 

" Spare me ? ha I ha I Brother ? I Mar- 
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garet's brother P Ha! lial ha I No, Tm 
Margaret's lover, and yoa, you, you are hor 
lackey, her black lackey." 

Brando&'s right arm went out, on this pro- 
vooationy with a violence which would have 
Stretched Claude senseless on the floor, if ft 
had faUen where it was aimed. But Claude 
was prepared for it, and broke the force of 
the bio Wp which only made him stagger^ 

'* Blackguard T' he shouted, " fight like a 
gentleman, if you are not one/' 

And he threw at his feet a sword, and 
grasped the fellow to it, as he prepared himi- 
«elf to act on the offensive* 

The swords were a pair of handsome Tokdo 
l^lades ,af admirable temper, which Claude had 
purchased to ornament the studio. Though 
old they still had a keen edge, and were dan** 
gerous weapons, 

" Do you want me to take your life, mad- 
man," exclaimed Brandon^ as he picked up the 
sword. 

^ No, black ciff, I will edtiow you h&w easily 
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I could take yonra if I thoo^t it woiih tak- 
mg. 

And, not being a perfect master of f onoe^ 
lie made a rush at Ids foe, and Brandon struck 
the sword from bis IuukL in an instant lie 
liad sdsed it again, and now was more on his 
guard. Brandon took onlj a postore of de- 
fonoe, which provoked Glande as thej stood 
opposite each other, he boiling with rage and 
Brandon comparatiyely calm and cool. 

^'Glentleman as yon are," said Brandon, 
contemptuously, ^' I see you and your sword 
are strangers to each other. I advise you to 
put it down ; I do not wish to hurt you/* 

Enraged the more at this, Claude, losing all 
self-control, struck wildly about him, and but 
for the greater coohiess and superior skill of 
his adversary, would have overpowered him 
with the violence of his attack. 

Once more^ on a savage but awkward 
cmtat Brandon^ the blow was parried, aikd 
Claude's sword fell from his hand. 
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" Let it lie there," shouted Brandon, as 
Claude made a rush again to possess it. " It's 
only dangerous to you in your own hand. I 
teU you again I have no wish to harm you, or 
I could have cut you in two with this trusty 
blade, like an apple." 

This was not meant for banter, but it galled 
•Claude as much as if he had received a sword 
thrust through his body. He glared on 
Brandon with the look of a fiend, and foamed 
at the mouth with the terrible heat of his 
rage, and ejaculated the most insulting epithets, 
^s if he were now really mad. In the midst 
of his infuriated wrath Margaret, who had 
been alarmed by the noise, rushed into the 
room, but drew back at the spectacle of 
Claude's maddened rage, and seeing them 
-both with their swords clashing, Claude strik- 
ing furiously and shouting all the while, and 
Brandon not aiming a single blow, but putting 
^side dexterously every one aimed at himself. 

" You must be mad," called out Brandon. 
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*' Desist, I say, or I may hurt you against my 

The sight of Margaret and the sounds of 
this seeming banter added to the fury of 
Claude. Margaret stood in an imploring atti- 
tude, but was too much affrighted to speak, 
and dare not come near, so fiercely did Claude 
lay about him. Brandon now thought for his 
own safety he must give his assailant a flesh 
wound, and was preparing to strike him on 
the sword arm, when another rash thrust of 
Claude's enabled Brandon a third time to dis- 
arm him, and as he did so he pointed his sword 
direct at Claude's breast as he again made an 
effort to recover his weapon. 

" You are in my power again, and I could 
send this through your heart. Touch that 
sword again, and I'll not spare you. Tou are 
mad." 

Claude staggered back and fell against the 
wall for support, and Margaret then rushed be- 
tween and separated the enraged combatants. 

VOL. m. F 
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" Come away with me, Paul ; come away I 
implore you I" she shrieked, as she picked up 
Claude's sword, and turned her head to look 
at him. 

There he stood glaring on them both with 
a most fearfiil expression of impotent savage* 
ness in his face, unable to speak or move in 
the complete mastery which his passion had 
over him, and the breathless exhaustion in 
which he was prostrated. 
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CHAPTER X. 



SJKITBD. 



Claude had come out badly from the ioterview 
^gad reucoxmter with Paul Braudon. It was 
aome time brfore the violence of his passion 
subsided, and. he was calm enough to think 
over the ocourrences of that morning, and 
when he was able to do this, it was with the 
mortification of feeling that ha had acted 
throughout only as a madman would have 
acted. This hated Brandon had shown him- 
adf his superior, not oivly in prowess and 

F 2 
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skill in the use of the sword, but also in the 
nobleness of his character, and the far higher 
tone of his moral sentiments and feelings. 
He had shown no resentment, as he reasonably 
might have done, at the painting ; but had 
contemplated it as a work of art, and gener- 
ously done homage to the genius of the 
painter. He had borne with marvellous 
patience the wanton insults and abuse which 
had been heaped upon him, and had only been 
exasperated to strike the first blow by the 
mean and cowardly provocation which had 
been given him. 

And then he might have taken Claude's life 
if the heat of his naturally excitable temper 
had not been kept down by the admirable 
coolness of his powerful self-control. He had 
not even inflicted a wound on him, though his 
own life had been placed in such imminent 
jeopardy by the savageness with which Claude 
struck at and aimed to cut him down. 

All this, in a calmer moment of reflection, 
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Claude himself saw and felt, and now that he 
was alone he felt all the disgrace and shame 
which he had brought on himself; and he 
knew that he had now brought things to a 
crisis, and that it was impossible for him to 
live any longer under the same roof with 
Margaret, 

How could he meet her to-day at dinner ? 
How could he even look her in the face ? Had 
sh.e not witnessed his passion at its maddest 
heat, and seen him disarmed and driven into 
a comer by the^man to whom she had sur- 
rendered her heart, and who had shown himself 
so brave and passionless in the midst of 
danger, and so immensely his superior ? And 
was not Brandon himself, here too ? Had he 
not slept in the house last night, and probably 
at Margaret's request, and would he not now 
more than ever resolve to remain here and be 
her protector against him whose designs on 
Iter had been so openly and insultingly de- 
clared ? Her protector ! And could he not 
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protect her now that in fair fight he had yaai* 
quished him? No, he could not staj here 
another hour. Titian Villa could no longer 
be his home. He must leave forthwith, sneak 
out of the house like a cur which had been 
well cudgelled, and which might be cudgelled 
again, and less mercifaUj, if he remained and 
roused the wrath of Margaret's protector. 
No, it was impossible he should stay here ; he 
would go at once, and he went when he had 
made a few preparations for his departure ; 
went without seeing Margaret, or saying a 
word to anybody ; went as self ^-degraded as if 
he had been kicked out of the house by Bran-^^ 
don himself. 

It was a great relief to Margaret now that. 
Claude had left the house no more to return 
to it as his home. His importunities had he^ 
come not so much embarrassing as intolerable^ 
and in their last interview she had threatened 
him, if he persevered in his persecution of 
her, with insisting on his quitting the hoiise» 
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Bis own conduct had now effected this desir- 
able event, and with Bcarcelj less disgrace to 
liimself. But she regretted the necessity, 
though she experienced the relief of his re- 
moral, for she both admired and loved him, 
and would have been all that a sister can be 
to a brother whom she honours and loves. 

Brandon was glad that he had gone, for he 
saw now that Claude's passion was ungovern- 
able, and that they could never meet but at 
the risk^of a deadly encounter. He was con- 
scious of no enmity to Claude, and would 
have met him with the hearty frankness of a 
friend, if he resigned all claim to Margaret's 
hand, and ceased to harass her with his atten- 
tions. But he knew that Claude had only 
been foiled, and that his love of Margaret 
was as intense as ever, and that he would not 
resign the chance of winning her, if such a 
chance were afforded him, or he could in any 
way make it for himself. He had abandoned 
his cousin Mary, who doted on him, in his 
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•violent passion for Margaret ; and Brandon 
had every reason to fear, now tliat lie had been 
igiiominiously ejected from his home, that he 
would scruple at nothing to gain his object. 

When Brandon went into the studio this 
morning it was with the object of establish- 
ing a good understanding and friendly rela- 
tions with Claude. Margaret had taught Tiityi 
no longer to think of Claude as his rival, and 
he had succeeded in stamping out the flame 
of jealousy in his heart ; but now Claude had 
kindled this flame again by his offensive de- 
claration that he was his rival, and there was 
nothing left him but to accept the challenge, 
and be on his guard againt Claude as his 
bitterest foe. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



MOEBY MAGUIBB BBPENTS OF HIS PBOFBSSIONAL 

COMMISSION. 



We must not linger over the subordinate in- 
cidents of our story during the two or three 
months succeeding Claude's ignominious ejec- 
tion from Titian Villa. A rapid review must 
suffice of the events of this period, which was 
not marked by anything of very special in- 
terest. Morey had returned home in joyous 
spirits at the happy termination of his affair, 
which had assumed a very serious aspect, and 
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threatened a speedy termination of. his rela- 
tions with Julia. Everything had happily 
been put straight, and the renewal of his in- 
tercourse with Mr. Threlfall had been so ad- 
vantageous to his prospects that he could 
hardly conceive it possible, after such warm 
demonstrations of fipiendliness on the part of 
that gentleman, he would allow his old pre- 
judice against admitting an artist into his 
family to operate to the serious rejectiozL of 
himself as his niece's suitor. 

The news which awaited him at home caused 
him no little pain and disappointment, but he 
was glad, for Margaret's sake, that Claude had 
left the house ; and, as he had returned to 
his temporary lodgings in the neighbourhood, 
he saw a good deal of his friend, and did aU 
in his power to heal wounds and make things 
move on smoothly. 

Claude tried to smother his resentment, 

■ 

and forget his disgra^^e by occupying himself 
with his picture, at which he vroAed diligently 
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Up to within a week of Christmas, and during 
this interval he had never once seen Margaret, 
for the sense of shame was too deep within 
him to permit him, as yet, to call at Titian 
Villa, If he could have brought himself to 
give up all thought of her, and resign her to 
his rival, he would have renewed his old 
friendly intimacy with her, and made friends 
with Brandon ; but this, as yet, he had not 
been able to do, and therefore he could not go 
near the house. He spent a fortnight at 
Walmer Grange, and tried to affect a cheer- 
fiilness which he did not feel. Mary knew 
the secret of his melancholy, for Morey had 
written Julia all the particulars, and told her 
that Claude was no longer residing with him 
and his sister. But she did not betray her 
knowledge of what had occurred, and had laid 
Julia under a strict promise never to breathe 
a word that should lead him to suppose that 
they knew anything about it. She welcomed 
her lover with all the old warmth of her affec- 
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tion, and, by her tenderness and loving re- 
gard, kindled something of the old feelings in 
him ; and when he returned to town he felt as 
if he had given his heart again to her, and 
Mary was confident, in the strong hopeftdness 
of her disposition, that Claude really did love 
her, and was now hers more than ever. 

The month of February had come before 
Morey could induce himself to leave home 
again ; for although Claude and his sister had 
never met since, he dreaded to be absent lest, 
in an impulsive moment, his friend might 
again present himself at Titian Villa, and 
Brandon would necessarily be there a good 
deal as his sister's natural protector, while he 
was away. But he had a commission to paint 
the yacht, and also the portrait of Mrs. 
Bracegirdle ; and, although the yacht was not 
ready, the lady after whom it was named was 
quite ready, and had been expecting the artist 
for at least a couple of months. He could 
postpone it no longer, and he was only sorry 
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that he had ever, in his convivial mood at the 
Grange, offered to make a portirait of hen 
But he had done so, and there was no alterna- 
tive but to go down to Ryde without any 
further delay. 

It never entered the impulsive head of 
Morey Maguire, when he so spontaneously 
offered to paint Mrs. Bracegirdle's portrait, 
that he would necessarily have to go to Ryde 
for the purpose. He wished to make things 
as pleasant between himself and Mr. Threlfall 
as possible, since he looked forward to the 
pleasure of calling that gentleman uncle. 
But now he saw very clearly that there was 
some dao^er of making matters unpleasant 
between himself and Miss Bracegirdle, into 
whose society he must necessarily be thrown, 
as he had been invited to make his residence at 
Stratford ViQa during his professional visit to 
Ryde. 

Was Morey so innocent as to be utterly 
unconscious that he was the object of Fanny 
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Braoegirdle's special admiration ? Of oourse 
not. Morey was quite aware of tlus fact, and 
had often been put to his wits' end to know 
bow to demean himself in the presence of that 
very fascinating young lady, who always 
looked at and spoke to him in a way which 
told him, even if nobody else saw and heard, 
that her heart was pining for something whidi 
it was in his power to bestow upon her. And 
now there was that picture, which she said 
she should always prize so dearly, in which 
he was piping love notes in the person of 
Tityrus, and she was embowered among the 
leafy branches listening, as Amaryllis, to his 
strains. And he had sent this picture with 
his kind regards ! Gould any love letter, in 
which a full declaration of the ardent passion 
had been made, speak more eloquently and to 
jikB purpose, than that confounded picture ? 

" Hang that Claude," he said to himself, 
" for putting my face into the head of Tityrus. 
Joke ! By TitianI this is no joke after all i 
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Like all Claude's jokes, there'll be some bother 
in this as well as the rest. There's been 
both^* Plough with his own painting, and now 
there'll be bother with this of mine, in which 
his mar plot fingers have been meddling. Oh I 
I'll tell Fanny all about it ; of course I will ; 
that's the proper, straightforward way. It's 
not right to let her fancy I put my face in 
there, of course not. I'll tell her Claude 
did it. Won't she laugh ?" 

And he laughed himself at the idea of the 
merriment, and the funny story which would 
be sure to excite it. 

" Tell her Claude did it I Hang it all, I 
mustn't do that. She doesn't know Claude is 
a painter, and if Mrs. Bracegirdle knows it 
her dear Thomas will hear of it too. There's 
a pretty mess. I'll say Brandon did it for a 
joke. Joke again I No, no more jokes, noth- 
ing but mischief comes out of these practical 
jokes, it seems. Then it won't be fair to 
Brandon, and it will be telHng a downright 
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lie. I don't think Fanny likes lying, nor do 
I. No, I won't tell a lie about it. I'll say I 
never painted it, at all events. That won't 
be a lie. And then there'll be some mystery 
about the face of Tityrus, and that will give 
us lots to talk about, and the strange mystery 
will drive out all thought about the subject of 
the picture, for of all things in the world to 
interest a woman, and set her thinking and 
acting, there's nothing like a good secret, and 
a mystery is a jolly good secret. We shall 
have to come to the conclusion that a ghost 
did it. Ah ! not a bad conclusion. Ha ! ha ! 
I'll suggest this as the explanation. I wonder 
whether Fanny believes in ghosts ? If she 
does she'll think nothing of the love nonsense 
in the picture, she'll be sure to think there's 
something awful about it. Capital ! nothing 
could be better. She'll look in Tityrus' face 
— ^my face — and say to herself * how awful I' 
Yes, I'll get her to think my face horribly 
awfal J that will cure all inclination towards 
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the original. Stop, though I Suppose Fanny 
doesn't believe in ghosts ? Suppose she laughs^ 
at anything so absurd as a ghost ? I'll try it, 
though ; I must say something about it. 

"Laugh? Will she laugh, though, when 
she hears I didn't paint it ? What if she 
doesn't laugh, but looks very serious and 
vexed, and upset? To be sure she won't 
laugh. She looks on that confounded paint- 
ing as my artistic love-letter ; and if I say I 
never painted my own face there it will be 
like a love-letter without the signature of 
the lover. Laugh, no ! of course not ; she 
won't laugh. Suppose she cries ! By Titian ! 
if she cries ! — cries in my face ! Goes into 
hysterics ! Says she shall fall if I don't catch 
her ! By Jove ! I can't stand that I I never 
could bear to see a woman cry ; that makes a 
fool of me at once. Have her in my arms 
crying and fainting! What should I do? 
Do ! I know ; I should say something stupid. 
I might even ki^jS her in my compassion. 
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Fancy that ! If I should be so beside myself 
as to comfort and kiss her I That would make 
matters worse ; I should get into a worse mess 
than ever. I hope Fanny won't cry, and go 
into hysterics and tumble down. By Titian ! 
she mustn't do that. I won't run the risk. 
No, I'll say nothing at all about the picture. 
I see it's dangerous. I must let her fancy 
that I painted it all myself, and hope she'll 
have the good sense to see it's aU a joke. Of 
course ifs a joke — ^a joke of Claude's. ♦ I'm 
engaged to Julie." 
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CHAPTER XIL 



TmrEUS AND AMABYLLIS. 



MoBET had postponed his visit to Ryde partly 
and chiefly for the reason abeady stated, but 
he indulged the hope that possibly his sister 
might have a week at liberty in the early part 
of February, and then she could accompany 
Mm, which would very materially relieve his 
anxiety about her and himself. However, it 
had been arranged that the play of Romeo 
and Juliet should be put on the stage as the 
next in ord^ of the grand Shakspearean re- 
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vivals, and as she was to play the heroine, 
her time was fuUy occupied with studying 
and rehearsing her new part, and there would 
be no interval between the former play and 
the new one. So Morey had to start off for 
Byde alone. 

He could not fail to see what inexpressible 
.pleasure his arrival at Stratford Villa gave to 
Fanny in particular, and, as he did like her 
and think her a very sweet girl, he really was 
delighted to renew the acquaintance. Of 
course Morey Maguire could not be otherwise 
than very agreeable in the society of ladies, 
and, as usual, he was as fall of spirits and 
jovial rollicking humour as ever. He had 
had some experience of the peculiar difficulty 
of making a serious matter of love when 
love-making was made a matter of frolic and 
amusement, and he therefore indulged his 
sportive humour to give an appearance of 
propriety to the many private t6te-a-t6tes and 
solitary promenades which he could not avoid 
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having with the young lady he had so unin- 
tentionally fascinated. In this way he got on 
very well, and Fanny, who attached serious 
meaning to all his nonsense, seemed to be 
perfectly satisfied. But this course of action 
had its inconveniences and perils to a man 
who was not in earnest but merely joking ; for 
Fanny, as time went on, seemed to be looking 
for something definite, and was so sweetly 
natural herself, that it was not at all an easy 
matter for Morey to keep up his artificial 
mood, and sometimes he was horribly per- 
plexed to know how to look and what to say. 

Morey Maguire's ideas about women and 
their claims on the honourable feelings and 
conduct of men, were as exalted as those of 
any upright man living ; but he was so con* 
stitutionally affectionate and so sensible to 
the impression of female charms, that for the 
life of hiTn he could not resist the temptation 
to faU in love with every pretly girl who 
made herself agreeable to him. In fact hi^ 
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•impulsiye heart, in the liveliness and warmth 
of its tender passion, set common sense, dis- 
cretion, consequences, all but downright tur- 
pitude, at defiance. He would not wrong a 
woman for the world. The troublesome thing 
was, that he was all heart, especiallj in the 
society of women. And he was perfectty 
conscious of this weakness in himself, and 
often told himself that it was not at sR 
manly ; that it was wrong to the object of his 
affectionate regard, and was, withal, attended 
with somd inconveniences and danger to 
himself. Nevertheless, here he was in Byde 
promenading every day with a lovely girl, 
who doted on and was pining for him, and 
though engaged to another, making love to 
this girl. Every word, look, and attention to 
Fanny told her sensitive, clinging, hopeful, 
yet tearful heart, that Morey really did like 
her. She was quite sure he liked her* And 
she was quite right in her confidence. Morey 
Sid like her, he knew he did, felt that he 
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couldn't help liking her, told himself in so 
many distinct, deliberate words that he liked 
her, enjoyed the feeling of liking her. But 
Morey never made any comparisons between 
Fanny and Julia ; he was engaged to Julia, 
and he liked Julia too, and was not going to 
be faithless to her. Faithless ! the thought 
never entered his head of being faithless to 
Julia. He happened to have a lot of love in 
his heart, and there happiened to be such a lot 
of irresistible claimants on it, and he could 
not deny them. But he could not shut his 
eyes any more than he could not dose his 
heart, and his eyes discovered the fact that 
there was something inconsistent, at least, 
in this tmd of intercourse with Fanny, and 
therefore, like all people of feeble resolution 
and 8T pa.11 courage, he tried to save himself 
from further iaconveniences and consequences, 
which were becoming harassiQg and alarming, 
by running away from the fascinations which 
he had not the strength to resist. 
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Mrs. Bracegirdle thought Mr. Magoire a 
most attentive and agreeable man, for he was 
always urging her to accompany them in their 
prcmienades. But though she was pleased 
with this polite attention to herself she gene- 
rally declined the invitation, because she 
knew, she said, what young people were, and 
that they liked to be together. 

Morey quite dreaded the usual promenade 
one day, for Fanny had quite embarrassed 
him in their last walk together, she had been 
so deliciously tender and sweetly demonstra- 
tive. " This won't do," he said to himself; 
*^ I shall get into a mess if this thing goes 
on. The girl is charming, very charming 
indeed; but I'm engaged. I have it for 
to-day ! A capital thought !" 

" In a couple of days, Mrs. Bracegirdle," 
he said, " I shall have to tear myself away. 
The day after to-morrow, it is imperative that 
I return to town ; I shall, therefore, have to 
ask you for one sitting this morning, and 
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ratter a longer one to-morrow for the last. I 
will not occupy you long this morning, as I 
shall be very exorbitant in my demands to- 
morrow ; — and, therefore, as I must see the 
yacht, you know, before I leave, you will, I 
am sure, give Fanny and me the pleasure of 
your company. It must be nearly, finished by 
this time, and, as I shall have to make a 
painting of it, I should like to see it/* 

" With pleasure, Mr. Maguire. We'll have 
the carriage and drive over to East Cowes this 
morning." 

« 

"All right," said Morey to himself; "I 
thought the yacht bait would take. We'll make 
a, long morning of it at East Cowes, and I'll 
be immensely interested in the pet craft." 

The' visit was made to the ship-building 
yard, and the yacht, which was nearly finished, 
was an object of profound interest to Morey, 
who talked most learnedly, as if he were quite 
a connoisseur of yachts, knew every descrip- 
tion of yacht, and was thoroughly up in the 
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science and art of naval architecture generally. 
Her lines, lie said, were the perfection of 
beauty, and the situation of the midship 
section absolutely perfect. 

" You think so, sir ?" said one of the ship- 
"wrights who accompanied them in the inspec- 
tion. " You see, sir, the Grace Darling was 
not meant for a mere racer, or we could have 
shown you finer lines than hers : she's meant 
for a family yacht, you see, sir, to carry a good 
many, and stand a toughish gale. WeVe had 
to make her commodious and safe, and as ele- 
gant and well-proportioned as we could ; and 
I'll venture to say the Grace Darling will be 
as handsome and comfortable a craft as we've 
turned out of the yard. She'll be a good 
sailer, too, sir. I'll be bound she'll give Mr. 
Threlfall satisfaction." 

Morey wished Mr. Threlfall had been present 
to hear these commendations of the Grace 
Darling, which, in his amorous mood, he would 
be sure to have applied to the real Grace 
Darling herself. 
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^ Yes," lie replied^ " she's a handsome 
yacht, and does you credit. I see she'll be a 
good sailer ; you know where to place the 
midship section. Her midship is in the right 
place, I see/* 

" You know something of ship-building, 
sir, I see," replied the man. " That is one 

X 

of the chief points for consideration in build- 
ing a ship of any kind — ^where to place the 
midship section ; — ^that's it, sir, you're quite 
right. I think that's about it, sir — just the 
right place for'ard o' the middle of her 
length." 

" The right place exactly," replied Morey, 
proud. to be acknowledged a judge by the 
artisan. 

•* WeU, that remains to be seen. I think 
k's about it* Sl^'U move through the water 
easily; but that question of the midship sec- 
tion is a hard'n', as you seem to know, sir, and 
not al'ays easily settled." 

Morey thought he had better not go any 

G 2 
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deeper into the question, as lie had already 
pronounced, categorically, on what seemed to 
be a knotty point in naval architecture. So 
he was profuse in his admiration of the com- 
modiousness and &ttings of the yacht, and 
hoped he Should some day have the pleasure 
of a sail in her. 

" Oh, dear Mr. Maguire, you will often 
come to Ryde, of course," said ' Fanny, " and 
we shall often sail together in her." 

Morey didn't exactly know that, but Fanny 
seemed to be quite as confident on this matter 
as he had been about the situation of the 
Grace Darling's midship section. Perhaps 
both were right, but the event in each case 
must prove that they were so. 

On the following day, though it was a bright, 
bracing morning, Morey was compelled to de- 
cline the promenade with many expressions 
of regret. It was positively necessary, he 
said, that he should work hard at the portrait 
all day ; and he did work almost the whole 
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day, only putting in an appearance when the 
daylight faded, and painting work was no 
longer possible. 

But he made up for his absence in the 
morning and afternoon by the exuberance of , 
his spirits at dinner. A gentleman friend of 
Mrs. Bracegirdle's had been invited to dine 
that day, so Morey and he sat long over their 
wine, and he had every reason to be especially 
cheerful. He had got through the last day 
admirably, and on the morrow he was off for 
London. 

Poor Fanny I Morey*s visit had been a real 
pleasure to her, but the portrait had been very 
much in her way, and had occupied a great 
deal of his time. After he had gone she 
looked back on the happy hours she had spent 
with him, and she was obliged to look back 
for every ray of comfort, for when she looked 
forward she saw nothing at all to cheer and 
assure her. Dear Morey had been very kind 
and very cheerful, but he had said nothing 
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that she wanted to hear him say. He was 
very much like TiiTrus in his picture, always 
piping about love, but making no music ; and 
she was very like Amaryllis, always listening: 
attentively, but hearing nothing. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 



TEE PIGTUBE. 



In town again, and working at his picture- 
that picture in which his skilM hand had 
depicted the full-length form of Margaret, 
who stood there ever in his presence, how 
could Claude forget the one supreme object of 
his* passion? That picture was an hourly 
incentive to its indulgence — a constant temp- 
tation appealing to his eye, and inflaming his 
whole soul with the desire to possess her. It 
wrought upon his senses with a force only 
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inferior to that wHch her actual presence 
would have exerted on him. At times it 
almost maddened him. And he himself, the 
creator of this ever present, quickening temp- 
tation, was now its pitiable slave and helpless 
victim. He could never stand before his work 
without feeling the influence of that vivid 
image of her which his own powerftd drawing 
and rich colouring had made almost a living, 
breathing, speaking form. His art had become 
his daily tormentor, and he was every day 
doing a severe penance for the passion which 
he had dared to indulge, and which had 
prompted him to make the object of it the 
prominent subject of his great painting. 
Claude had painted under difficulties before, 
but he had never painted under such a diffi- 
culty as he had constantly to encounter now, 
in the uninterrupted quiet of his own private 
room in the presence of this picture. 

Four months had passed since he had left 
Titian Villa, and he had never once gone near 
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the house, nor sought an interview with Mar- 
garet. Of what use was it to see her ? He 
could only urge his suit with greater vehe- 
mence to be again refused, and probably to 
again encounter his rival with the same result, 
and the same bitter sense of helplessness and 
shame. He indulged the hope that his pro- 
tracted absence might work a favourable 
change in her feelings towards him, or that 
some happy chance would take the hated 
Brandon out of the way. If his sense of 
shame could have permitted him to ask for an 
interview he felt that, engaged as she was 
with her arduous professional duties, she would 
be compelled to decline it. He would wait ; 
wait till her series of theatrical impersona- 
tions was concluded, and his intrusion upon 
her would look more considerate on his part. 
She was studying hard now, and going nightly 
through performances on which her public 
reputation depended, and which taxed severely 
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all her intellectual energies and physical 
strength. He would wait his opportunity in 
the leisure which now she might shortly have 
in the temporary suspension of her dramatic 
engagement. 

At night, however, he was frequently at 
the theatre, and her impersonation of Juliet 
was such a striking exhibition of the ravish- 
ing power of a woman's love that in the trans- 
port of his emotions he would have given the 
world to be Romeo. So intensely did he 
realise every impassioned love scene that he 
felt as if he were the object of all her endear- 
ments, and that she was speaking of and to 
him, and not to the stage Borneo. He would 
have blotted out the line where Romeo com- 
pares his Juliet to " a rich jewel in an Ethiop*s 
ear," for that line jarred horribly on his feel- 
ings, because it reminded him of Brandon, the 
swarthy Ethiop, who had robbed him of this 
jewel. 
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*' Brandon! he would dare twenty Bran- 
dons/' he said inwardlyi as Borneo uttered the 
lineB — 

" Alaek I there Ues more penl in thine eye 
Than twenty cf their swords ; look thon but sweet 
And I am proof against their enmity." 

He pleaded in every plea of Borneo, sighed 
with him, was ravished with him, in short, 
felt with him in aU his emotions, spoke with 
him all his impassioned utterances, and so 
identified himself with the stage hero that he 
started fix)m his seat, as if it were his part to 
conduct her, when the loud plaudits of the 
audience demanded the heroine of the even- 
ing before the curtain. 

This was his nightly luxury, but, like the 
professional occupation of the day, it did but 
£3Yer and anger him, and make him miserably 
conscious of the deprivation he suffered. 
Caaude was every day and night of his life 
leeding a flame that was consuming him. 

{The time had at last come when the paint- 
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ing no longer stood on the easel ; and its in- 
fluence over his imagination and feelings, now 
that it was gone from his sight, was subdued 
by the influence of his professional anxieties 
and hopes about its probable fate at the 
Academy. That was soon decided ; the pic- 
ture was accepted and well hung, and for a 
time the passion of a disappointed love was 
hushed in the swelling pride of a professional 
triumph. At the private view the picture at- 
tracted special attention among other of the 
more prominent works, and was singled out 
by the earliest notices of the press for special 
comment and commendation. All the lead- 
ing art critics had words of, not mere approval, 
but warm admiration for the genius of the 
rising artist. 

He drew with the grand breadth and truth- 
fiilness of Titian, and colom*ed with the rich- 
ness and force of Giorgione. The pictm-e 
wrought upon the senses, they one and all 
said, with such extraordinary aasthetic force, 
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that both the painter and the painting itself 
were forgotten in the absorbing realization of 
the sentiments, action, and life of the scene. 
No price had been put on the picture by the 
artist, for he had painted for fame, and 
quite overlooked money considerations. The 
thought of parting with it had never once 
occurred to him. But now letters came offer- 
ing various sums of money for the popular 
work, and the amoimts tendered were so large 
that the artist felt his triumph was complete, 
and that he was about at once to become a 
rich man, and the builder of his own fortune, 
while the admiring world was looking on, not 
with envy, but with the encouragement of its 
applause. Claude needed some powerful 
interest to divert him from the absorption of 
his raging passion for Margaret, and here he 
found it for awhile in the novelty of his sudden 
popularity, and by means of that very picture 
which had brought first disgrace upon him, 
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and afterwards had been the chief feeder of 
the passion which i£ was now allaying. 

For several successive nights Claude dreamt 
c^ his picture, and, though Margaret was on 
the canvas, he neither saw nor thought of her^ 
t)ut only of himself, not as Benedick, but as 
Claude the artist, and of the pedestal of fame 
on which he had been uplifted. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



PLBASANTLT WABffi. 



** Julia, my dear," said Mr. Threlfall, one 
morning in May, for that morning he happened 
to be in a very tender and remarkably cheer- 
ful mood, because he had received firom Lon- 
don on the preceding evening the portrait of 
his beloved Grace, and he had juBt taken it 
out of its wooden case, and been feasting his 
eyes with the image that was so dear to him 
in the privacy of the library. " Julia, my 
deaa*, here's summer coming again, and we 
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have never once heard from Hawley Paget. 
You have not heard from him, I suppose, my 
dear?" 

" No uncle, Mr. Paget has never written," 
replied Julia, with an air of indifference. 

" Well, my dear, I have thought it very 
strange, and some time ago I wrote his father 
to ask something about him." 

"Did you indeed, uncle ?" said his niece, 
with a look as if she thought he might as well 
have minded his own affairs. 

" Yes, my dear, I did indeed ; for between 
you and me I think his conduct very inexpli- 
cable — very inexphcable indeed." 

Julia said nothing in reply ; and her uncle 
continued — 

" Well, I have had a very strange letter 
from Mr. Paget, you must know." 

" From Mr. Hawley Paget ?" interrupted 
Mary., 

" No, PoUy, not from him but from his father. 
He says that Hawley, in one of his letters 
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some months ago, stated that he had met with 
a member of our family in Florence, quite by 
accident, of the name of Threlfall — a young^ 
artist — ^that he was quite sure he was con- 
uected with our family, not only on account 
of his name, but his striking family likeness,, 
and strange to say his Christian name is 
Claude." 

" How very strange, papa !" said Mary. 

Julia expressed no surprise. 

" Yes, very strange, isn't it ? Well, aU I 
have to say is, that I know nothing of any 
other ThrelfaUs, and that young man at 
Florence seems to know nothing about us. 
But to come now to another matter. I am 
going off to Ryde the day after to-morrow." 

"The day after to-morrow, papa!" ex- 
claimed Mary. " Why,, you have only just 
come back from Ryde. Don't go off again so 
soon !" 

"It's the yacht, you see, my dear, the 
yacht. She's now ready, beautifully rigged. 
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and fitted up with every convenience, and 
Grace and I are going to make our first trip 
in her. She has had her trial trip, and rides 
on the waves beautifiilly." 

'^ But, papa, we are so duU, all alone here, 
without you." 

" Are you, my dears ? Well, I'm not going 
to leave you alone this time, for you are both 
invited to accompany me, and to share in the 
pleasures of our first sail in our own yacht." 

Both Julia and Mary expressed their delight 
at the prospect. 

" Now, I have another pleasant surprise for 
you, my dears. Wait here a moment, while I 
go into the Kbrary for something." 

Mary and Julia guessed that the something 
was a painting, for they saw the picture case 
when it was delivered by the carrier. 

Mr. ThrehEall returned, bearing the picture 
with the face turned towards himself, his 
coimtenance beaming with delight. 

^^ Now, my dears, stand a Httle back, and 
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-prepare youreelves for a Burprise/' and ha 
tanked the painting round, and his own face 
with it towards them both, exclaiming with 
rapture — " Who is that, my dears ? Do you 
know who that is ?^ 

" Why, Mrs. Bracegirdle, of course, papa.'* 
" It certatnly is an excellent likeness," said 

Julia. 

" Yes, that is Grace ! Charming likeness^ 
is it not, my dears ? Every feature exact, and 
the expression 1 Why, I fancy I'm looking on 
my dear Grace herself. It's admirable, isn't 
it ?" and Mr. Threlfall looked as if he adored 
the picture. 

" Now, guess who painted it ? But, per- 
haps you know already ?" 

"No, papa, I don't. You don't, do you, 

Julie?" 

Julia did not know, for Morey was rather 
vexed with himself for offering to paint either 
the yacht or the lady, when he afterwards re- 
jnambeored that it would oblige his visit to 
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So he thought it better to say nothing 
L) Julia after the unpleasant afihir with 
'r'tuiny Bracegirdle. 

" Can't you guess, girls ?*' 

"Not Mr. Maguire, surely, papa?" said 
Maiy. 

'' Yes^ it was Mr. Maguire. I wished 
Grace to sit to him, and this is the result. 
Clever, isn^t it ?" 

Julia looked at the picture with great ad- 
miration, and thought it a very admirable 
work of art. She did not think at all about 
how the portrait was taken, and the idea that 
Morey would need to go to Ryde never entered 
hor head. So she repeatedly echoed the 
words of her imcle, and said it was very clever 

indeed. 

^* Morey*s a first-rate painter," said Mary. 
" You never saw a pretty picture he painted 
when he was down here, did you ?" 

And she ran to fetch it firom Julia's room. 

•* Did Maguire paint that ?" exclaimed Mr. 
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TlireKall, when Mary returned and laid the 
Watteau fancy before his admiring gaze. " A 
most beautiful little thing, my dears; very 
beautifiil, indeed! Tour portraits, too, and 
Claude's I We must have that framed and 
hung up. Why did you never show me that 
before ?" 

" Well, you see, papa, Julie and I knew 
you didn't take much interest in paintings, 
and then we thought you might be vexed if 
you saw this, and heard that Mr. Maguire had 
been painting us and Claude, too." 

"Ah! he shouldn't have painted before 
Claude. That was dangerous with Claude's 
bias. But aU that's past now; I have no 
anxiety about that. Not interested in paint- 
ings, Polly I why, I'm a passionate admirer 
of the fine arts, and painting especially. It's 
one of the treats I propose for myself and 
you, on our way to Ryde, to stop a day in 
town to see the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. Do you think I should ever have 
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set mj face against Clatide's painting if 
had been a born painter Eke Mr. Maguire, 
and could do such things as those? Of 
course not! His father, my poor brother^ 
-^ras a painter, but he onght never to have 
been one ; he broke down miserably with his 
painting, and I could not think of my dear 
nephew following in his father's steps. Now, 
if he had ever shown the talent of Mr. 
Maguire, I would have spckred no pains in 
affording him every encouragement ; but he 
was only a scribbler with his pencil — ^always 
scribbling, making ridiculous portraits of 
people. He once made, when he was quite a 
boy, a picture — just a sketch of me when I 
was fast asleep in my chair. It was quite a 
caricature, and I saw he had no abilities for 
the artistic profession. There's genins ! my 
dears (pointing towards the pictures) — ^there's 
the sttifi of a great artist. That young man, 
Maguire, will make a noise in the world. I 
only wish he had finished the portrait of my 
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dear Grace in time for the Academy. I 
shoidd like to see Grace in the Academy, and 
that picture would hare attracted attention 
and universal admiration. Maguire is an 
artist, and I'm proud to know him and have 
him in the circle of my intimate — ^very inti- 
mate friends." 

Mary's eyes twinkled with pleasant humour 
as her father passed this eulogium^ on Morey, 
and spoke with so much warmth of the plea- 
sure he felt in his acquaintance. She thought 
she saw an opportunity for something, and 
that it would be well not to let the opportu- 
niiy slip. Her father was now in very tender 
relations with Mrs. Bracegirdle, whose por- 
trait was at that moment before his eyes, 
which were beaming with amorous delight as 
he gazed at it. 

He was going off in a couple of days to 
Ryde; he had been several times to Ryde 
between December and May, and now he was 
going again. Papa's heart, thought Mary, 
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must be in a very sensitive, susceptible 
Btate. 

" I'm so glad you like Morey — ^Mr. Maguire, 
jrou know, papa." 

" like him, my dear — I'm quite proud to 
know him." 

" So do we like him, papa — Julie and I, you 
know." 

" Of course you do ; everybody must like 
Mr. Maguire." 

" You were talking of Hawley Paget, papa. 
I daresay you think much as I do about him. 
I think he has behaved very badly to Julie, 
4on't you ?" 

" I do, Polly ; I never can make out what 
he means by his conduct. Young Paget has 
behaved badly to Julie." 

Oh ! Julie don't mind, papa." 
I'm glad to hear it, Julie. A fellow who 
behaves like that is not worthy of you. Cheer 
up, my dear, cheer up ; never despair in these 
jnatters." 
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Julia blushed. Why should she despair ? 
But she did so wish she could muster courage 
to tell her uncle all about something,, especially 
just now. However, Mary had resolved to 
do that for her, and was working her way as 
carefully as she could towards her object. 

" Despair, papa I Oh I Julia don't des- 
pair. 

"No, no, of course not; I didn't mean 
that. Julie will meet someone one of these 
days she'll like better." 

"Papa, papa !" shouted Mary, with a 
merry laugh, "how blind you are. I do 
think you can see now nothing but dear 
Mrs. Bracegirdle. Can't you see something, 
papa ?" 

Mr. Threlf all was tickled with his daughter's 
merry humour, and Julia was blushing very 
much, for she saw clearly what her cousin was 
at. He laughed at the idea of seeing nothing 
now but his dear Grace, and he looked before 
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must be in a very sensitive, round the 
■state. laughter Bovr 

" I'm so glad joulike Morr 
jou know, papa." .mything, my dear. 

*' Lake bim, my dear- 
know Mm." ;,ipped her hands with 

" So do we like hiiL.. laughed too, as agan 
know." him for what was to be 

"Of course y 
Mr. Mt^ire." to say you don't see it, 

" You wpf 
I daresay j ooked at her couein Julia's face, 
I think 1; ., ,il red with blushes. 
don't Y ,;vlfall looked in Julia's face too, 
' i.if her blush still more ; but he could 

t.^ ' ,...,,„g. 

'" ' ■ Itoii't you see papa, now ?" 

■ I '[Kin my hfe I don't, Polly. What is 
,•" 

*' Will you give it up ?* 
" Yes." 
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^^ry, papa, if I tell you? 

. most solemnly. How 
.V that everything in his 
edition and prospects was so 
liciously sensational. 
s in love, ps^." 
.1 love 1" exclaimed Mr. Threlfall. 
" Yes, in love ; jnst like you, papa.** 
And again she burst into a merry laugh. 
" With whom, Julie, my dear ?" he asked, 
tangling towards his niece for an answer. 

^ Don't tell him, Julie," shouted Mary ; 
" don't tell him, dear ; let him guess. Some- 
body you know, and somebody you think a 
great deal of, and somebo^ you like, and 
everybody else likes ; somebody very good- 
lookiag, too, and very clever, and who is going 
to be a very great man one of these days. 
Somebody who has been here, and has been 
iiivited to come again and aga^ ; who is v^ry 
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and beMnd him, anc jx ^e sliall see, no 

rooin to see somet' London. Somebody 

so plainly. lai^ seen and likes very 

" No, Polly, : . seen very lately, and 

What is it, eli . > o shouldn't be now look- 

Mary lau.> . picture there, and saying 

delight, a: • . . is> and what a clever por- 

he lookt; : . ^^ody who — " 

seen. .. ." shouted Mr. Threlfall ; " I 

"T. .at surely mean— " 

papa ^ .st)y papa ! Morey Maguire I" 

.. i^iiouldn't have told me, Polly ; 

A I . , y^^S *^ g^ess. I thought it was 
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': vou pleased, papa? Julie and I 

..a;>vd. Everybody will be pleased. 

, \u* coi*tain that Mrs. Bracegirdle will 

, ..\l, tor she told me she should be proud 

..^\ for a son-in-law." 

So should I be, Polly. Anybody would 

, V ud of Maguire for a son-in-law. I shall 
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be very proud to call him my nephew, and 
my dear Grace will at least have that pleasure 
too. Julie, my dear, I congratulate you. 
You and Morey Maguire have my best wishes 
and my warmest blessing. I am delighted to 
hear this news. You should have told me 
before, my dear. I'm really delighted to hear 
this. I shall write Maguire this very day to 
tell him what immense satisfaction this news 
has given me. Everything has turned out 
well. Now to give you a little bit of my own 
mind, Julie my dear, I never quite took to 
Hawley Paget, though I had a great respect 
for him before he behaved so badly to you ; 
but he never came up to my idea of a lady's 
beau. He's a good deal too stifE and precise. 
You understand me, I like to see a man with 
some flexibility in him, and when he's in love 
he ought to be rather warm. Not too hot, 
you know, but rather warm, rather warm, my 
dear. Now you'll both be ready to start for 
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fond of yachts, and whom we shall 
doubt, when we go to London, f 
that Mrs. Bracegirdle has seen and 
much, and must have seen very- 
seen very often, or we shouldn't 1 
ing at her beautiful picture there 
how handsome she is, and what 
trait it is ; somebody who—" 

"Hold— hold!" shouted Mr. 
guess. You don't surely mean 
Mr. Maguire, papa ! Morej 
Now you shouldn't have t 
I was just going to guess. I 
Mr. Maguire." 

" Aren't you pleased, pap 
are so pleased. Everybody 
I know for certain that Mrs 
be pleased, for she told me s ■ 
of Morey for a son-in-law." 

" So should I be, Polly 
be proud of Maguire for a 
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ised treat which related 

ij was anything but an 

on. TAocej had informed 

t Claude's picture had been 

r to the original design, that 

' any alteration in it, and that 

Mg quite a sensation among 

Trafalgar Square. Neither of 

composition of Claude's paint- 
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Ryde the day after to-'morrc ospects 

weather, thongh f*atliei* ear 
and I qiiite tbink we shall ^ y were issu- 

^«*rm." Kagle, Grace- 

arrived on the 
:>w we shall have 
aing. We shall 
one hour to the 
ve mustn't think of 
$. You can go and 
•tin't you ? We must 
by an early train, or 
.^ will be quite disap- 

. '^oUy. We'll give an hour 

> morning, and call to have 

oiu another time." 

, oiv among the early visitors 

.iu;^ rather too much crowded 

view, and both Julia and 

vily congratulating themselves 
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.V ould have in getting a 

.g wHch arrested special 

a young enthusiastic lady 

. you tell me in which room that 
. })icture is from the play of * Much 
>ut Nothing ?• " 
111 sorry to say I cannot," said Mary, 
riptly, and trying to pass on from this 
:iost annoying querist, which she found it im- 
possible to do for the crush. 

"It's here, madam," said a gentleman, 
standing close by, and who heard the ques- 
tion asked, " in this room, on that side where 
you see the visitors crowded together ; Claude 
Threlfall's picture is over there." 

" Claude Threlfall !" exclaimed Mr. Threl- 
f all, turning round and looking the gentleman 
in the face with a stare of wonder ; " what 
Claude ThrelfaU is that ?" 

" Indeed I cannot inform you," I'eplied the 

K 5 
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gentleman^ amtised at the aikiasrenieiit and 
queBtioi of Mr. Threlfall. "The name of 
thifi remarkable young artist is Claude Threl- 
fall, that's all I know. You'll see his name 
in the catalogue against his picture. I sup- 
pose there's only one Claude ThrelfeU ?" 

"No, there's not} there are two Claude 
Threlfalls," replied the unconscious uncle of 
both of them. 

" Oh ! indeed I" said the gentleman, and 
moved away. 

" Why, my dears, this must be the young 
artist that Hawley Paget met in Florence. I 
must have a look at this modt wonderfully 
attractive picture by a namesake of ours, and 
a Claude, too." 

And Mr. Threlfall pushed forward to gratify 
his curiosity. 

" Papa, dear, you really can't get near it. 
We shall be crushed to death ; Julie and I 
can't bear the pressul'e." 
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Stay here, my detfs, Til push my way. 
I must see this extraordinary painting that 
excites so much attention/' 

" We shall get nearer presently, sir," said 
another gentleman, equally desirous of having 
a view ; " the crowd will move on by degrees, 
but they do stop an unconscionable time in 
front there, when so many people are wait- 

" I'm rather curious about this picture, for 
the artist is a namesake of mine/' 

« Indeed 1" 

" Yes, and I have a nephew, too, named 
Claude— Claude ThrelfaU." 

" A singular coincidence if the men are not 
the same/' 

"Oh! no, they are not the same; my 
nephew Claude is studying for the Bar. Not 
a common name though, Claude Threlfall." 

*^ No, it's not, and this Claude is not a com- 
mon young fellow. I hear it's his first exhi- 
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gentleman^ omtised at tl ' t promising' 
questioti of Mr, ThreV 
thifi rwiMffkable young a» :t Mr. Threlfall 
fall, that's all I know, the subject of the 
in the catalogue agairi ' :nibled in his pockets 
pose there's only o i'» vunately he had them^ 
"No, there's nor. on against the oppor- 
Threlfalls," replit " -nv, when some gentleman 
both of them. -<: very loud to some ladies 

"Oh! indo 
moved away. . < positively grand. I never 
" Why, my : y drawing in my life ; every 
artist that. i.u: * , the painter of that scene is 
must has .^uug as they say he is, that 
attract} ^^'^ . :ul will be the greatest living 
a Clau J:^ •« gland. I could look at the pic- 
Ant: . .'ck together." 
his ^' ..^ly is wonderful I" said another 

.Tiiirer. 
A » V figure is alive," said one of the 
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said the first gentleman. 
>t say, with Leontes, as I look 
1 tiuts of that figure of Beatrice, 
\,arm.' There's feeling, motion, soul- 
ion, life everywhere in the figures. I 
../.ild almost declare as I stand looking at 
tliem that they are animated." 

" What is the value of the picture ?" asked 
one of the ladies, who seemed to be more 
impressed with the commercial aspect of the 
painting than as a remarkable example of 
high art. 

" Value I" exclaimed the gentleman ; " such 
a painting can't be valued by pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence ; its value is purely spiritual 
and 8Bsthetic. Imagination and feeling can 
alone value a work like that ; and they will 
value it very highly." 

" William, do answer my question sen- 
sibly. What is the price of the painting ?" 
said the lady. 
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" Priceless) my dear, priceless," replied 
her enthusiastio husband. " Well, all I know 
is, that there is no price put on the pamting. 
The painter, like a true artist, seems to have 
forgotten all about the money value. But I 
hear that people are bidding very large sums 
for it, many hundred pounds." 

" How proud young Mr. Threlfall must 
be 1" said the lady. 

" Proud I Yes, indeed ; and how proud 
the man must be who owns him for his son." 

** On my word," said Mr. Threlfall to him- 
self, " I must get a look at this astonishing 
picture," and now he was near enough to see 
it distinctly. 

^^ What 1" he audibly ejaculated ; ** Mar- 
garet Maguire 1" 

" No, sir," said someone near him, " that 
figure's Miss Melville, as Beatrice." 

^ Yes, yes, I see 1 Why, there's Claude^ 
my nephew Claude I" 
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Mr. ThrelfSEdl was 00 amaased and excited 
that he utt^*^ all his thou^tdi and ezpre&MMd 
all his emotions, oiidibly. 

** Whiohi ail*, which ?" asked several yoicea, 
« which is Claude ThrelfaU P*' 

" Why he— Benedick- My nephew thOTe^" 
pointing at that figure. 

Immftdiatdiy the crowd {x^eftsed to h^ar tiie 
interesting news, and aJl aroUnd the inform- 
ation wa& oonyeyed that Benedick wad the 
airtist hilnself and his xmcle was in front look- 
ing ^ the picture. Mr. Threlfall himself 
now became an object of interest, and several 
looked at him^ 

" Why, sir*/' said a gentleman, also in front 
and looking at Mr. Threlfall, " what a capital 
lik^oelSft that is of you in the charact^ of 
L^onato." 

Mt. Threlfall Was so amazed by the two 

, figures of Claude and Margaret that he stood 

gazmg at them ias if qiJuite bewildered. He 
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_, . Ise. But now this remark, and 
_; V. f the speaker's finger to Leo- 
t V. cd liis eye to tliat personage, and 
^a>v and recognised himself. What 
i moan? Was he dreaming? He 
.oil sensible he was wide awake, for 
ladies and gentlemen pressed forward 
\ Iv in the face of the original of Leonato, 
. .. :ul around he heard — 

" Capital likeness of the uncle," and an 
u lu, reaching over his head and nearly knock- 
lug his hat over his eyes, was accompanied by 
;k voice — 

*' There, that figure's the artist's own uncle, 
The old fellow's just in front, let's 'ave a look 
at Hm/* 

" Good heavens !" exclaimed Mr. Threlfall 
j^ain, "Am I awake or dreaming? Why, 
there's Morey and Julia, and Polly in the back- 
ground 1 My dears, where are you ?" he asked, 
looking round for his daughter and niece. 
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Several persons smiled at this recognition 
of the portraits, and the extraordinary excite* 
ment into which Mr. Threlfall was now work- 
ing himself. 

" You seem to know them all, sir," said one 
gentleman. 

" Know them all ? Of course I do. But 
what does it aU mean ?" 
I " * Much Ado about Nothing,' a scene from 

that play," was the reply. 

" Yes, yes, I know that, but Claude, and 
Julie, and Mary, and all the rest of themi. 
What does it all mean ?" 

Again the answer was that it was a scene 
from the play. 

"Why, there's Hawley Paget, too — ^the 
friar." 

Mr. Threlfall was so greatly bewildered by 
this discovery of all the originals that he quite 
forgot he was surrounded by a crowd of ladies 
and gentlemen, all of whom, as they heard his 
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Baw notliiiig else. Bnt now this reir 
tbe pomtmg of tbe speaket^s fing< 
nato, directed his eje to tiiat per 
there he saw and recognised hi after 

did it an mean? Was he ■" "'>-''"i ?" 

was soon sensible he was - ^^^ paint- 

cnrious ladies and gentlen' ^'"'^'' awaiting 

to look in the face of thr urn of Mr. Threl- 
and an aronnd he hearr ' d'caded to meet. 

"Capital likeness '■ "^ ' hare you seen that 
arm, reaching oTer I, : * '' f^l mean, my dears ? 
inghishatorerhi- -''™'ied in my life." 
, yoiee— -""i Margaret, papa," said 

"There, that " "7 """^ astonished." 
The old feBoiv ""*• "^ ^""^ '"^•7 ""i' of 
at »iin " ^"ir** *nd Julia, and Maguire, 

«eood 1 '■'• ™* so is Hawleyl What 
again. " 

^1 , ^^ ™py extraordinary, uncle," 

g„, lining very much. 

, , , ^ cyujil have induced the artist to 
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gret hold of ud ? My 

^t. Ill find out 

. iiiiu. This ixoifcter 

i.<it can it all itiean P"^ 

^ very much excited, and 

^ attracted everybody's atten- 

.v^ was rather ashamed of it, and 

anxious to get away from the Bxhi* 

'' We had better go, papa," she said, "we 
have not too much time, and we may lose the 
train/' 

Her father suffered himself to be led away, 
muttering as he went — 

" What does it all mean ?" 

He scarcely said anything else all the way 
down to Portsmouth, so utterly dumbfounded 
was he by what he had seen. Everything and 
everybody seemed to be quite forgotten in the 
confusion of his thoughts about the picture ; 
and when he landed at Byde Pier and met 
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cominents, seemed ei xtund was so 

thought his brain vm ais only respcmfle to her 

" What does a .i: ^ was — 
ing aloud, as b ail mean ?" 
Julia and M 

They lij^ 
ing as t ■ 
at som- 
fall, V 
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pi. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



MB. THBELFALL SEES IT ALL NOW. 



" Mean 1 Thomas ? Why, what should it 
mean but that I am very glad to see you 
again ?" returned Mrs. Bracegirdle, with a 
look which expressed considerable amaze- 
ment that her dear Thomas should meet her 
salutation with such an extraordinary ques- 
tion. 

" My dear Grace, excuse me," said Mr. 
Threlfall ; " I scarcely knew what I was 
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Mrs. Bracegirdle, liis mind was soprer 
with the picture that his only respo 
affectionate greeting was — 
"What does it all mean?" 



.-. 13racegirdle 

:l:e Exhibition, have 

.r more amazed in my 
. jabe— " 

.cnire there, Mrs. Brac^ 

, ■ . jmtting her father^s story 

^ ^ yon all ahout it by- 

Qtt» papa ?• 

^ > ^, is it ?*' said Mrs, Brace- 

•u. i;sn*t Mr. Maguire on board ? 

him by this boat.^ 
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^ expect Mr.Maguire, 

and meet you; 

iy letter he 

le down 

yachtJ 

LAid written Morey 

liicy were all going to 

V ry glad Magoire's coming down," 
i Mr. Threlfall, ** he must have seen 
. at remarkable picture, not a doubt of it. 
I wonder what he thinks about it ?" 

" You seem, Thomas, to be thinking of 
nothing but some picture," said Mrs. Brace- 
girdle, with something of a tone of rebuke, 
as if she felt a little offended. *' Have you 
forgotten all about the G-raoe Darling, 
Thomas?" 

^* forgotten the Grace Darling 1" exclaimed 
Mr. Threlfall^ reminded of his culpably 
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saying ; my head has been full of or 
aQ the way down here, and I h? 
a maze of bewilderment the whoL 

" What about, my dear, pray 
asked Mrs. Bracegirdle, with a alrec- 

concem, in which omiosit^ '^ very 

minated. '"^ ^^"^^ «« 

« Never mind the Aca >'°^ ^ ^^ 

said Mary, "you can U 
aU about it aftw-wards." '^^"'^^ ^^ ^«^ 

"You have been tc «^^°^ 'l^*^ »* ^»«' 
you ?" asked that lad- '^ «^« welcomed her 

« Yes, and was bc ^^^^ to say she would 

life, Grace. WouW P^^^^^^ ^ «^® ^ '^o* 
- It's about a ' "^^^S ^er. Morey 

girdle," said Man- ^^'**' ^^ ^^ J"«* ^ *^^ 

short; "papa wv' 

, . Mr. Threlfall's disclaimer 

and-bye, won t ^ ^ 

« ^1 I ^T. xJ iscronsly incredible as that 
" Oh I that p "^ 

girdle. -Ann ..acing the Grace Darling, or 

.^^ . .IX those words, when trans- 

it e quite exp- 
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intent upon 

scarcely taken 

, and ofEered an 

.Jracegirdle and the 

he opened on the one 

i the rather enigmatical 

.L all mean, Maguire ?** 
s what mean, sir ?" asked Morey, 
. of surprise at such a vague query 
1 so directly to him. 
iij, that picture at the Academy exhi- 
u. Claude Threlf all's wonderful painting 
. .ere ?" 

Morey started at the question, and was put 
to his wit's end to know what to answer, when 
Mrs. Bracegirdle gave him a moment to col- 
lect himself by exclaiming — 

" Claude ThrelfaU's picture, Thomas 1 Has 
your nephew painted anything for the exhibi- 
tion ?" 
VOL. m. I 
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" No, Grace ; no, my dean There are two 
Claude Threlfalls I find/' 

" Two Claude Threlfalls!" exclaimed Pamiy 
and her mother at the same time. 

" How very singular !'* said the latter. 

" Yes, very singular, isn't it ? The son of 
an old friend of mine — ^Mr. Hawley Paget— 
has written his father to say that he met a 
Claude Threlfall abroad, at Florence — ^a young 
artist, who, though he doesn't seem to know 
anything about us^ is evidently connected withr 
our family. The picture at the Academy is 
by that Claude Threlfall. But the extraor^ 
dinary thing about it is that the picture con- 
tains portraits of me and my connections." 

" Portraits of you and your friends, 
Thomas 1" said Mrs. Bracegirdle^ very muc^ 
amazed. 

" Yes, thOTe am I, and my nephew Claude, 
and Mary and Julia^ and Maguire and hia 
sister Margaret, and Hawley Paget; aU of 
us in a sc^ae of * Much Ado About Nothing. 
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^ A Bcesie from * Much Ado About 
Nothing 1*" exclaiined Fanny, "is that the 
pieture you're talking about p Why, I 

And Fanny instantly ohecked herself, for 
Mary, who was sitting next her, laid her hand 
upojQ hers under the table, and squeezed it 
with a sudden energy, which told her to be 
qoiet^. Fanny all at once remembered that 
she had seen this picture on the sly, and dup- 
poied that Mary wcus reminding her of this. 
Then, too, both Mary and Julia had led her^ 
tcr. suppose that the picture was painted by 
her dear Morey^ and she was going to say 
that Mr« Maguire had also painted such a. 
picture; but there was oieaarly some se^et to 
preserve, and so she stopped short in the 
middle^ of her sentence^ 

'* You saw it, Fanny, too 1" eisd^^ed Mr. 
ThrelfalL " You have been to the Academy 
&en?" 

I 2 
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i:H\an? How 
■v), eh ?" 
y, " that he is an 
rrii nd, Mr. Hawley 

. . aguire. TouVe hit it ; 
/s the explanation ! I see 
ley Paget told this Claude 
ions at Walmer. Of course he 
: 1 rested to know that he had family 
:s there. Made up his mind to 
I family picture. Got our portraits 
Ilawley ; not a doubt of it I Not a doubt 
it ! Curious notion of that Claude Threl- 
iU, but a very natural one. I wonder now 
that idea never entered my head to think of 
Hawley Paget, when I saw his portrait, too, 
in the picture. TouVe explained the whole 
afEair, Maguire. Two heads are better than 
one, my dear Morey, aren't they ? Yes, that's 
it! that's it! The whole mystery's now 
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iMp^ cwTcd op TBfy siihsfaotorily* I 
aeeifc mil now pfadnlf eaoii^ This pictnie 
Ins wamed me the wliole dmj. Yoaoooldn't 
iponder sfc il, Bij dear Gnoe» ooold joa ? Tim 
ttuDg was ao unaocoimtaUy^ strange. But I 
aee it an luw^I see it an iKiw.'' 
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CHAPTER XVn. 



HB. THBELFALL WISHES TO COMPABE NOTES. 



•* Mb. Maouibb," said Mr. Threlf all, when the 
ladies had left them after dinner to their wine, 
•*I didn't expect the pleasure of meeting 
yon down here. I intended to call at Titian 
Villa on our way home. But now we are to- 
gether let me rei)eat what I have already told 
yott in my letter, that I heaird with unmixed 
satisfaction that you and my dear niece, Julie, 
are engaged to each oth^. I shall be proud 
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to call you my nephew, Morey, very proud 
indeed." 

Morey assured Mr. Threlfall that his letter 
had given him such unutterable joy ever since, 
that even then he could not find words to ex- 
press the gratitude he felt for such a welcome 
into his family. 

" Help yourself, Morey, my dear nephew, 
and pass the bottle. This is a good glass of 
port; my dear Grace knows what is good 
wine. Now let us have a little talk about 
business, Morey. You are a rising man, I 
see that clearly ; a rising man, Morey. You*ll 
do well in your profession, not a doubt of it. 
Have you and Julie made any arrangement 
about your marriage, Morey ?*' 

"Well, hardly that, sir," replied Morey; 
" we could scarcely expedite matters quite so 
fast. Besides, on that subject we felt it ne- 
cessary, first of all, to consult you." 

" Quite right, Morey, But the sooner the 
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l)etter, eh ?*' and Mr. Threlfall smiled one of 
his most affable smiles on his future nephew. 

" It can't be too soon for my gratification, 
imcle," said Morey, claiming the relationship 
which Mr. Threlfall had abeady acknow- 
ledged. 

" To be sure not. Now you must know, 
Grace and I have settled our affair. We shall 
be married at the end of next month. And 
then we intend to have a delightful cruise in 
our yacht. We are going for a three months* 
cruise round the west coast and into the Me- 
diterranean. What do you think of that ?" 

" A most enjoyable cruise that, sir." 

" Yes, and as our yacht is a good family 
one, and has abundant of excellent accommo- 
dation, I intend to take the three girls with 
us, and you and Margaret must come too." 

" My dear uncle," exclaimed Morey, " this 
is an unlocked for treat indeed." 

" Yes, that's our plan, and you must con- 

I 5 
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sent to help us canyit out. Now I teU you 
what, you and Julia had better aaninge to gesk 
mamed at the end of this month. There are 
thjree weeks before you to see about it and 
settle everything. What do you say ?" 

" Say 1 my dear uncle," exclaimed Morey, 
with delight; " what ean I say but that I am 
delighted with your kind proposal^ and sm 
overwhelmed by the sense of nay obligations to 
you.- 

" Stop a bit. Take another glass of thia 
delicious fruity port, and pass the bottla. 
Now, then, there's something else to be coaoir 
sidered, you know — ^the ways and means, 
Morey ; you take me, my dear nephew, don't 
you ?" 

Morey did take his imcle ; he could have 
taken him to his bosom, he did look so graci- 
ously bland as he spoke these sensational 
words. 

" You depend on your professicm, of course ; 
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aad an excellent d^ndence it is, for you're 
ao artist, Morey, to the baok-bone. You're 
a devilisli clever fellow, Morey, I see that 
^ain enough. But a start in life is not a bad 
thing for yoiingbeginners, and as my intention 
iato leave Jujie a good round sum in my will, 
I 4ihall cut off a slice of it at once, and 
haiul it over to you both. I shall give Julie 
for her wedding portion £10,000, and therell 
be something behind that ; but a good long 
way behind, I hope, Morey, for I'm not at all 
in the humour to turn my back yet on thifi 
very pleasant world." 

" I hope not, unde I I really am so over- 
whelmed with your goodness that I could 
wifih ^31 behind might remain behind till I my- 
self am too far ahead to care anything at all 
about it." 

" Well, now, that's all settled. Fill your 
giafis, my dear boy ; I like this port amaz- 
ingly. Now, once more about that picture in 
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the Academy. I can't imagine what relation 
that young Claude Threlfall can be to me. 
Paget says there is a strong family likenesa. 
He must be a relation of ours, and though 
for the Kf e of me I can't imagine what rela- 
tion he can be, I shall be proud to acknow- 
ledge it after the handsome compliment he has 
paid us to paint all our portraits in that 
famous picture of his.*' 

" A nephew, without doubt," said Morey. 

" But, you see, my dear boy, I never had 
but one brother, and no sister. Claude and 
Julie are the only two children my brother 
William ever had. Tou have seen the picture, 
of cotrrse. What is your opinion of it ?" 

" I think the painter of that picture bids 
fair to be the greatest hving artist of the 
day." 

" Tou do. That's your opinion, eh ?" 

*^I do, indeed, uncle. If I could have 
painted such a picture, I think I should be 
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conceited enough to think myself among the 
greatest of the great. All the art critics are 
in raptures with it." ' 

" They are, are they ? I really should be 
very proud to know that young Claude." 

"And if he proved to be a nephew of 
yours, you would be — " 

" A nephew of mine, Morey I" exclaimed 
Mr. Threlfall, interrupting him; "why, my 
dear boy, I should idolize him, — I should make 
a fool of him ; or what is more probable, a 
fool of myself. Why, Morey, to have two 
such artists for my nephews as you and that 
young Claude, would be almost too much 
honour for a man. I should feel myself the 
proudest man living." 

" It's curious he should bear the same name 
as your own nephew, uncle." 

" Isn't it curious, Morey ? If Claude had 
given promise of such talent as that, do you 
think I would have sent him to the Bar? 
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What's a barrister, Mctrej, to an artifi^ pf 
that sfeump? I would soen^ that Claude 
should have painted that picture than that 
he should foe Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 
land." 

" You're a great lover of art, uncle ?" 

" A great lover of art, my boy ? of courae 
I am; I worship art. It was your gi^at 
talents as an artist that won my admiration. 
I like you as a ma^ my dear n^hew, but I 
like you all the better that you paint so ad- 
mirably.** 

" I should like to get you the acquaintanee 
of ihis extraordinary young artist, uncle. He 
must be in Londoai, I should think, now that 
his picture is making such a sensation. What 
if I lodk: him up, and say you would like to 
know him as a namiesake. I might induce 
him to go down with me to Walmer to pay 
his respects to you.*' 

" Morey, my dear boy, you could hardly do 



m» a greatear lityDttjr. I should like to know 
hm,fmi&odwi what his r^ationship to m 
may be. We could compare zK)t6eL Look 
him up, by aB means, laad invite him to spend 
9kiffvr days with nns ^ ^ Grange. As an 
airtisst^ I idftould t^ink you might do this thing 
now." 

*\ I really believe I could, uncle. At all 
events, I'll look him up, and if I can persuade 
him to accept your invitation, I'll go down to 
Wahner with him and introduce you to each 
other." 

"Take another glass, Morey, and then 
we'U join the ladies. Don't forget that other 
matter we were talking of." 

What matter was that, imcle ?" 
Why, that you and Julie had better make 
your arrangements for getting married before 
this month is out." 

" Oh 1 no ; certainly, uncle. I won't forget 
that matter." 
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" And you think yon will be able to look 

np Claude Threlfall, and bring him with you 

to the Grange ?** 

" I think it very likely, indeed." 

" I hope so, Morey — ^I hope so, my dear 

nephew. I should like to compare notes with 

him." 
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CHAPTER XVin. 



A DESPERATE SFEGULATION. 



When Morey conveyed the delightful intelli- 
gence to Jnlia that their marriage was to 
take place at the latest before the expiration 
of the present month, she at first said that it 
was quite impossible to hurry up the event 
in that way — that there were all sorts of 
things that demanded consideration, and three 
weeks at the farthest was too short a time to 
have everything ready, by at least a half — 
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that two months would have been a much 
more reasonable time for a matter of such 
grave importance. However, she would try 
and be ready by the time mentioned, if he 
particularly wished it, and it fell in with 
imcle's convenience, and so the matter was 
settled. 

The news to poor Wsamj was the death 
knell of all her secretly cherished hopes. 
After aU, dear Morey could never be hers. 
The shock was too sudden and severe to be 
borne without visible signs of the suffering 
she endured, and Mary, who saw this, felt 
for^ and did all in her power to comfort her. 

" You see, Fanny dear, didn't I tell you on 
the very jGLrst day, and before you had even 
seen Horey, that you mustn't &11 in love with 
him; that he was already engaged to my 
cousin Julie ?" 

*^Yes, you did, Mary; but Julia always 
seemed to me so very cold, and I really did 
thiak that they didn't Boit each other." 
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^VAnd do you mean to say that jou have 
be^i speculating upou that, Fanny? JuHe 
18 e> little staff, and what you call cold^ 1>ut 
#keai, you know, she was engaged once before 
to su^h a stiff, fonnal, precise sort of person^, 
thait he quite spoiled her. IVe had a world 
of trouble to get her out of that engagen^ieut, 
aikd get her to feel as agirl ought to feel when 
she's in love/* ^ 

Sanxxy said nothing to these remarks, but 
«he looked dreadfully dejected, and as if she 
wished that Mxj had not made heraelf so 
bmj m putting her cousin's love affairs in 
order, according to her own notions, 

"You see, Fanny dear," she continued, 
" you must allow it was a desperate specula- 
tion." 

" But I reaUy didthink that Morey was not 
8Q deep in love with Julia, for he was so very 
kind to me, and talked as if he realljdid love 
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Dtid he though, Fanny? WeU, now X 
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don't like that in Morey. It wasn't fair to 
Julie, nor to you either. I wouldn't have 
Julie know that for the world. Why she 
would be so vexed that she would be half 
disposed to reject him now. She is so very 
severely strict in her notions about love 
affairs." 

Fanny looked as if she were very glad 
to hear that Julia was so very rigid and 
exacting; and she did say that she only 
wished Julia could have seen Morey and her 
together, and heard what he said, when he 
was down there painting her mamma's 
portrait. 

" Well, you mustn't say anything about it, 
that's all Fanny ; for there would be a row, 
even at the eleventh hour, I can teU you." 

Fanny, in her secret heart, wished for all 
the world there could be a row at the eleventh 
hour. However, she looked as if that would 
be a thousand pities, all the while she was 
thinking that if Mary could but somehow let 
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Julia know all about this, she should hold 
her as the dearest friend she had in the 
world. 

" I wonder," she replied, " as Julia is so 
very sensitive to what is due to her, that she 
doesn't see something in that picture of 
Tityrus and Amaryllis." 

" So she does, dear ; she sees a great deal 
in it. She thinks it a remarkable pretty 
picture." 

" Nothing more, Mary ! Why, when Morey 
painted that for me, I thought he meant 
something by it. I now think it was very 
cruel of him to paint such a picture and give 
it to me. I shall never look with any pleasure 
at it again." 

" It was all a joke, Fanny," said Mary, 
laughing. 

" A joke, Mary ! " and Fanny looked most 
indignant as she said, " and can you approve 
of such a joke, — and laugh at it ?" 

No, indeed. I don't approve of it, and 
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irfioeyer pat Morey's head on Tityrua'a 
flhouldeni deserves a good deal more than he 
is likely to get.*' 

"What do you mean?" 

" Why, Morey didn't paint his own portraity 
bat that of someone else who took his fancy. 
Some brother artist got hold of the pietore 
after it was wrapt np to sendyon^ and altered 
it in the way you have it, just for a joke^ 
Young men will play this sort of jokes, yoa 
know. Morey never saw his own likeness 
till after the picture was in your possession^" 

" Oh 1 Mary, how very shameftil, and how 
Tezy cruel, too 1 " and Eanny, unable to 
restrain her feelings, burst into a fit of 
cryiag. 

" Fanny dear, here c(»nes Julie, don't cty. 
Don't let her see you crying." 

^' Morey is gobig ofE to London this after- 
noon," said JuHa to her cousin. ''He has 
done all that he wants with the yaoht^ andhe 
Bays that he has so much important buatmss 
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to attend to in town that lie can't remain down 
here a day longer. I haye really been quite 
yexed with him. I have also a great deal of 
important business to attend to, but I don't 
let it stand in the way of tiie pleasure of being 
here at Eyde. I think it's very absurd of him 
to start ofE in this sort of way when we ex- 
pected him to remain with us till we went up 
to town." 

Julia looked very much annoyed as she 
spoke, and Fanny had time to hide her tears 
and look again quite cheerful. 

It was not a mere whim, nor any desire to 
break away from Julia's society that took 
Morey ofE to town so unexpectedly. The day 
before he had heard from his future imcle such 
unexpected news about the speediness of his 
marriage, and the promised dower with his 
wife, that he wished to make some domestic 
changes at home, and he had but little time to 
effect them. The most important was to re- 
move his mother from the Dramatic Alms* 
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House to his own as a temporary arrange- 
ment. He and Margaret, when their pros- 
perous days set in, had often talked of this as 
their proper filial duty, and now that he was 
-about to form a respectable connection by his 
marriage with Julia he considered that he 
ought to remove his mother and find her an- 
other more suitable home. It was arranged 
that Mrs. Maguire should reside at Titian 
Villa with her daughter Margaret, at all events 
for the present ; and Paul Brandon had sug- 
gested that, after his marriage with Margaret, 
her mother should continue to reside there. 

The Threlfalls were obliged to leave Eyde 
very soon after Morey had taken his depar- 
ture, for Mary had suggested to her father 
that Julia would need to be very busy, and 
that she would want to make a great many 
purchases in town. So they returned to the 
Spread Eagle, and remained there three or 
four days, as Mr. Threlfall gave his niece 
carte blanche^ and bade her order a very hand- 
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.^oine wedding trousseau, wMch necessarily 
occupied a very considerable time. 

Mary entered into the business arrange- 
ments with as much apparent interest as if 
the preparations were for her own wedding. 
A sigh would often imconsciously escape her 
when she thought of Claude, but she was 
much too hopeful to believe that he would 
desert her. Morey had quite satisfied her 
that his passion for Margaret was as useless 
as it was imworthy of him, and she loved him 
too dearly to refuse to accept even his divided 
affections. She was quite sure that she could 
make him love her as much as ever. 

Mr. Threlfall spent some of this time in the 
Royal Academy. He was never weary of 
looking at the famous picture, and the com- 
ments he heard on it by the bystanders exalted 
his admiration of it, and greatly increased his 
desire to become acquainted with the painter. 

In the evening he took his daughter and 
niece to see Margaret's performance of Juliet, 

VOL. ni. K 
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wliich was haying a long run at the theatre* 
A hurried visit was made to Titian YiUa to 
see Margaret, but the claims of business on 
this occasion of their stay in town were para- 
xnoxmt. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



lOtd. ILiGUIBE. 



Mb& Maguibe liad not jet attained her fiftieth 
jear^ and^ therefore^ so far aa her age was 
concerned, might have followed her profession 
as an acti^ess, but her health broke down from 
her incessant nightly occupation, for she was 
a subordinate member of a theatrical company, 
and always had some part allotted to her in 
the performances. She had been an inmate 

K 2 
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of a sort of dramatic retreat for about four 
years. 

Both Morey and Margaret a little dreaded 
the experiment of bringing their mother to 
Titian Villa, for she was irritable and queru- 
lous, and such infirmities do not improve the 
tone of domestic life and contribute to its 
general comfort. She had never been suc- 
cessful in her profession, and as she had a 
very high opinion of her histrionic talents, 
she was always complaining that her merits 
had never been recognised, and that it was 
through the envy of other ladies of the com- 
pany, and the gross ignorance of the managers 
imder whom she had served, and the want of 
any appreciative public discernment, that she 
had never become a popular favourite. 

She was now an inmate of Titian Villa, and 
had gone once to see her daughter's perform- 
ance of Juliet, which did not at all come up 
to her conception of that character. She 
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would say that slie had never seen Juliet 
properly performed, and Margaret's perform- 
ance was no exception, for it was defective in 
very many respects. Her chief objection was 
that it lacked force. Mrs. Maguire had al- 
ways considered, in opposition to the Shaks- 
pearean dictum, that a real actor should rather 
over-do than under-do the exhibition of the 
more violent passions. She was very violent 
herself, and the great energy which she threw 
into every impersonation got her the sobriquet 
of the "ranter," and brought on her some 
serious physical infirmities, which eventually 
obliged her retirement from the stage. 

Mrs. Maguire would be considered by most 
persons a very cross-gramed, ill-conditioned 
sort of woman ; and even her own children 
very soon repented that they had brought her 
to reside with them. The staple of her con- 
versation was always her own personal wrongs, 
and as she never seemed to have had her per- 
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sonal rights, she was always coinplaimng,aiid 
spoke of herself as a very badly used woman. 
Her long connection with the stage, and her 
private notions of what an actress should be» 
as well when off as on the stage, had divested 
her of everything simple and natural. She 
moved and spoke artificially and affectedly, 
always in stagey attitudes and with stagey 
enunciation. In short, there was no repose 
in her ; she was not at all an agreeable per- 
son, and nobody seemed able to tolerate her 
for five minutes together, and to live with her 
must have been a daily martyrdom. Such as 
she was, she had come to Titian ViUa, and . 
filial duty had to support the burden which 
filial affection had voluntarily taken upon 
itself. 

" Oh, the caprice of fortune, Peg !" said 
Mrs, Maguire, one morning^the morning 
after witnessing her daughter's impersonation 
of Juliet, ** I grant you have some meritori^ 
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OU8 qualities, good figure, good attitudes, 
some grace of action, but you are too tame. 
Peg — ^much too tame. You want more stir, 
energy, force, animation generally. Your 
voice is not naturally feeble ; why don't you 
speak out, and more towards the audience P 
You might have made more sensation than 
you did last night, if you had only known 
your opportunities. In the balcony scene 
you didn't sigh well. That * Ah, me I' why, 
nobody heard it off the stage. You ought to 
have faced the audience, and given it out with 
vehemence, in this way," and Mrs. Maguire 
sighed the words with a respiratory force 
sufficient to move all the trees in Capulet's 
garden. "Why, Bomeo could hardly have 
heard such an unsensational sigh, and yet he 
says — 



'She 
O, speak again, bright aagel !' 



You ought to have sighed again there, and 
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sighed stiU louder ; thus,? and Mrs. Maguire 
came out tliis time with quite a blast. 

" Why, mother !" exclaimed Morey, " you 
would have made Romeo jump, and startled 
the whole house with such a sigh as that." 

" To be sure I should ; an actor can't be 
too startling. What's playing, if it isn't sen- 
sational ? I have always aimed at sensation, 
whatever character I have played. But the 
fools who go to the theatre now don't under- 
stand genuine sensation. Morey, the stage 
has been long declining, and it's all owing to 
an absurd fear of Shakspeare's censure about 
* o'erdoing termagant.' Of course, you may 
o'erdo termagant, and you may underdo ter- 
magant too. I always took care never to 
be too tame. Now, Peg, let me hear you 
sigh those words, * Ah, me !' as I have just 
showed you." 

" I'm in no sighing mood, mother," repKed 
Margaret, smiKng, "for I am going to be 
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married soon, and Paul would hardly like to 
hear me sigh this morning, would you, Paul?'* 

"Indeed, no, Margie," replied Brandon, 
Don't talk of sighing, Mrs. Maguire." 
Going to be married, eh 1" returned Mrs. 
Maguire, with a look of disappointment. 
"Why, you never mentioned that before; 
why didn't you tell me that before you asked 
me to come and live here. What's to become 
of me when you are married. Peg ?" 

" You will live with us, mother. Paul is 
quite agreeable." 

"I hope Paul is agreeable," she replied, 
turning a scanning look at her daughter's 
lover; "I hope he is agreeable, or I shall 
wish myself somewhere else. I can't live 
with people who are not agreeable." 

Morey laughed at this turn which his 
mother had so ungraciously given to the word 
agreeable; but Paul did not look quite so 
agreeable after this retort as before. 

K 5 
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*' Tou haven't heard all the agreeable new0 
yet, mother/* said Morey. " I am going to 
be married, too, and in a week's time.'* 

" Yon going to be married, Morey !" and 
his mother rose from her chair and threw her- 
self into an attitude of surprise quite theatri- 
cal. She changed her attitude once for still 
greater effect, as she repeated the words- — 
" You going to be married !" 

" Yes ; I am, indeed, mother, and to a very 
agreeable young lady, and with a fortune, 
too." 

** Ah ! methinks I understand it now ! Yes 
— ^yes, I'm right ; I see now through all this 
seeming consideration for me. I was not 
respectable enough for your new connections, 
I was living on charity — ^put away in an isthns- 
house. You were both ashamed of me — 
ashamed of your mother, the mother that bore 
you both, nursed and nourished you, watched 
over your .tender years, inspired your youths 
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fol minds with noble sentiments, gave yon 
your upward start in life, taught you like the 
parent eagle to soar — soar aloft, soar high up 
— ^high up into the sky, into the face of the 
sun, towards heaven 1 — ^heaven 1 towards 
heaven 1" 

This was all uttered in such a loud tone of 
voice, and with such violent gesticulation and 
attitudinising, and concluded with such his- 
trionic exaltation of feeling, as she stood with 
fierce look, gazing and pointing up towards 
heaven, that aU three were quite startled by 
hep fervour, and Paul Brandon inwardly 
wished that the excitable lady could go up 
then and there, whither she was so theatri- 
cally concentrating aU her thoughts and feel- 
ings. 

It seemed to be quite a minute before Mrs. 
Maguire returned to her normal condition. 
There she stood, for the contemplation and 
admiration of her children, like one inspired, 
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ajid was only restored to her natural self by 
aU three bursting out into a loud laugh, as 
Morey said — 

" Why, mother, what nonsense 1" 

" Nonsense 1 " ' shouted Mrs. Maguire* 
" Nonsense 1 Where's the nonsense ? Do 
you mean my feelings are nonsense, or the 
expression I gave to them, Morey ?" 

" Both, mother ; upon my soul, both. Don't 
talk nonsense, mother, there's a good crea- 
ture; and don't act, there's a dear, clever 
woman." 

Mrs. Maguire had been so long accustomed 
to wotk herself up into states of artificial 
excitement and work herself down again, that 
she found no difficulty in subduing her emo- 
tions, and quietly walking again towards her 
chair. 

"Now, mother," continued Morey, "Margie 
and I are going to make you as comfortable 
as you will allow yourself to be. We shall 
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consult your own wishes and convenience in 
all ftiture arrangements. If you prefer to 
liave nice apartments of your own in this 
pleasant suburb instead of Uving with either 
of us when we are married, why of course 
this can be managed. Now don't let us have 
any more nonsensical talk about being 
ashamed of you. It isn't maternal, mother, 
and it's not at all agreeable." 

"And pray who is to be Mrs. Morey 
Maguire ?" 

" A lady at present residing with her uncle 
at Walmer — ^a Miss Julia ThrelfaU." 

" Threlfall 1 Julia ThrelfaU I" shrieked Mrs, 
Maguire. 

And now, as she started from her seat, her 
attitude and look and tone of voice were more 
finely histrionic than before. Her acting now 
did look more like nature, for [there was not 
the faintest expression of self-consciousness 
in her, but a look of utter dismay and be- 
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wilderment as slie sank again into her chair, 
muttering the name " Threlfall 1 Julia Threl- 
faU I" 

"What moves you so, mother?" asked 
Morey. "Are you acting again for our 
amusement ?'* 

" Acting, Morey 1 acting ! no I This must 
not be ! I tell you you must not marry Julia 
Threlfall." 

"Not marry Julia Threlfall!" exclauned 
Morey, with amazement; "and why not? Tou 
don't know Julia ThrelfaU !" 

"Not know Julia Threlfall of Wahner 
Grange 1 I knew her mother, who was also 
Julia Threlfall ; long dead to the world, and 
that is enough. I say you must not marry 
Julia Threlfall, The daughter of the Julia 
ThrelfaU I once knew must never be your 
wife." 

" Mother, cea^ie this nonsense," said Morey, 
angrily ; " you are always acting, always 
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mjsterionBi always confoundedly provoking. 
What do you mean ?'* 

<< Mean I meanT' and Mrs. Maguire shrieked 
hecp echo of her son's words. " Mean I why 
I mean what I say. You must not marry 
JuKa ThrelfaJl/' 

Morey nearly lost his temper, but this 
unmeaning iteration of the prohibition to 
marry Julia, without a hint of explanation, 
angered him, as he said— 

" Mother, your acting is damnable foolery 1" 

** My actiDg damnable foolery I Tou ignor- 
ant boy, you don't know what acting is. 
When I left the stage all good judges of act* 
tng said that a star had left its orbit ; that a 
eentral sun was eclipsed, that a genius was 
gone from the boards, a genius too great to 
be recognised by the groundlings, a genius 
who is only bom onoe in a century, a genius 
who—" 

"Mother, mother, cease that nonsense, I 
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say, I'm saying nothing about your genius ; 
but if you don't explain your words I shall 
think you — ^though you were ten times my 
mother — a very evil genius. Why may I not 
mairy Julia Threlf all, I ask you again ? An- 
swer me plainly that question." 

" I knew her mother, I tell you. I knew 
tiiat Julia Threlfall ; yes, I knew her too well, 
too well, too well I" 

" What of that ?" 

^•Everything, everything. If she gives 
you her hand, and you offer to take it, oh 1 
woe, woe, woe I Beware of that hand. The 
ghost of her mother will rise from the grave 
and forbid it, if you dare to take that hand I 
She'll come between you at the very altar 
and force you apart. Never marry the 
daughter of the dead Julia Threlfall I" 

" Mother, you ahnost madden me !" 

" Tou are mad to think of marrying Julia 
Threlfall ; I hate the very name." 
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Why ? why ? explain why." 

" The secret is with her ghostly mother ; 
let it rest, let it rest 1" 

" Then how do you know anything about it ?'^ 

" I knew her mother — ^miserable woman I 
Would that I had never known her 1 No one 
could wish to know her. But if you offer to 
maiTy Julia ThreK aU, you'U know her mother. 
You'll see the ghost of the dead Julia Threl- 
faU, and you*U wish you never had seen her. 
You'll feel the death-cold of her icy finger 
pointing at you and forbidding the marriage. 
Beware of the ghost of the dead Julia ThreU 
fall 1 Don't encounter her 1 Break off this 
marriage instantly 1 Beware of the ghost of 
the dead Julia ThrelfaU !" 

Not another word could be got fi'om the 
mysterious Mrs. Maguire but " Beware of the 
ghost of the dead JuHa Threlfall I" This 
was reiterated to every urgent appeal for an 
explanation, and Morey, Margaret, and Paul 
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Brandon left her standing in tlie middle of ihe 
room uttering these alarming words. 

" Mother's mad," said Morey when the 
three were alone in Mai^garet's study, " not a 
doubt of it but she's mad." 

" It really does seem like it, Morey," 
replied his sister. " Poor thing ; I do very 
much fear that her brain is affected." 

" She can't live with you and Paul, Margie, 
that's plain enough. Take apartments for 
her, poor creature I We can't do that, either, 
I really am afraid we shall be compelled to 
get her into some asylum." 

" I hope not, Mbrey," returned his sister, 
" Can't we get her back into the almshouse ? 
We can look after her and make her more 
comfortable there. I wish we had never 
thought of removing her." 

•* She's invited to the Grange, too, on tha 
occasion of the wedding !" said Morey. 

" Of course she can't go, Morey," replied 
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Margaret ; " and yet her dress is ordered. 
I thought it very strange, but she would have 
a white dress like the bride's. I did so urge 
her to have a beautiful dove-coloured silk, it 
would have been so suitable, and useful to 
her afterwards ; but no, she would be dressed, 
she said, all in white, and wear a long white 
veil. But of course she can't go now." 

*• I should think," said Brandon, " that 
she will not think of going now that she has 
got that fancy in her head about the ghost. 
Poor thing I I really do think, Margaret^ 
with you and Moray, that your poor mother 
is mad." 
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CHAPTER XX. 



LEAPING THE BAB. 



Claude returned to the Grange a week before 
the day appointed for the wedding, and was 
in such excellent spirits, on account of the 
great success he had achieved, that he seemed 
to be all that he had ever been to Mary and 
his sister. They visited the old haunts • 
together, and passed whole mornings in the 
Copse and Dingle, talking over past events, 
and the admirable manner in which the secret 
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had been preserved, and what had come of it, 
in the triumph of his own achievement and 
the approaching union of Julia and Morej. 
Mary was now happy, for Claude seemed to 
be, all her own. She talked of the picture, 
then exciiing so much interest in art circles 
and at the Academy Exhibition, and was so 
enthusiastic in her admiration and so lovingly 
demonstrative towards Claude, that he felt 
she was irresistible, and kissed her tenderly 
again and again. 

Margaret he had never spoken with since, 
and the only cloud that crossed the sunny 
geniality of his face was when he thought he 
would meet her, for she was coming to the 
wedding of her brother, and that he would 
meet with her his rival, Paul Brandon, who 
had also been invited. 

They were sitting together in the Dingle on 
the morning of the day when Morey was ex- 
pected to arrive at Wahner. The carriage 
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liad been sent on to Dartf tobringbmi tatibe 
€b*ange, and Claude intended to have gone in 
it to meet him at the railway station, bat 
JuHa had urged him to go with them to the 
Copse, as she wished to have some pmate 
talk before her lorer arrired. Mary, too, had 
said that it would be such a pleasant reminder* 
of old times if they a\mted the return ear«- 
riage at that spot, and stepped it tl^fre, and 
then went badk in it with Mwey. So they 
fiat together this morning in the romasitie ffpot 
which had so many interesting memonedf talk- 
ing over Julia's urgent proposition that C^aoide 
should now confess his secret to his uncle at aU 
risks — a proposition which she was pleased to 
find that her brother listened to f avoiiPdibly, 
and said in reply that he had been smously 
contemplating it, as his secret must sooner or 
later be divulged, and it was better thai he 
should m^e a clean breast of it^ 

"I think my way is made now,*' he saidi 
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^' and if uncle should take mortal offence at 
tlie deception practised on him I shall be sorry 
for it, but I have nothing to fear for my own 
success in life- Leave the matter with me, 
Julie. I'U take an opportunity of talking 
privately with him when Morey is present." 

Morey Maguire had never mentioned to 
Claude the conversation which he had held 
with his uncle at Byde. He knew that an 
opportunity would be afforded him veaey soon 
of iQtroducing the famous painter whom Mr. 
Threlf all so greatly admired, and he thought 
it would be a delightful surprise, and be a 
most pleasant sensation at the time of his own 
wedding. He had left London by the earliest 
train, and a little before one o'clock the car- 
riage was coming along the road close to the 
Copse, where it was greeted by a hearty cheer 
from Claude, who was standing with Julia 
and Mary on the top of the embankments In 
flon instant the horses were pulled up, and 
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Morey was scrambling up the sides through 
the thick brushwood to the top. 

" Not here ! not here 1" shouted the enthu- 
.siastic Morey, as he linked tightly the arm of 
Julia in his own, and ran with her laughing 
and jumping down into the Dingle, followed 
by Claude and Mary, " here's the hallowed 
spot." 

And he kissed his bride with such an en- 
raptured hug that she shrieked in his em- 
braces. 

" The peaches are not ripe yet, you know, 
Morey," said Mary, laughing, " Julie couldn't 
pick any peaches this moming." 

" Not ripe 1 No peaches !" he exclaimed, 
" Here they are ! two of the finest and ripest 
I ever saw and tasted in my life." And he 
kissed his Julia again on both cheeks. 
*' Cherries, too !" he added, and pressed the 
lips of his struggling bride to his heart's con- 
tent. " Pears, too I yes, a couple of hand- 
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some pears — ^inseparable pears 1 By Titian 1 
pears, too, are ripe in the merry month of 
May I In with us all into the basket I off to 
the carriage I Lead the way, you Oharmontel 
beauties, we nonpareils — but they are all 
apples, I believe — will follow after." 



" I do believe,*' said Morey, as they sat at 
lunch, " I have left a flat brown paper pared 
in the carriage," 

" I'll see," said Claude, rising and leaving 
the room. 

" Well, Morey," said Mr. Threlfall, "I sup- 
pose you've been too full of your wedding to 
think any more about what we were speaking 

of?" 

Morey looked as if bethinking with him- 

(. 

self. 

" Claude ThrelfaU, you know, that splendid 
young fellow, the artist. I hoped to have 

VOL. III. L 
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heard something of him before this. I really 
should be glad to know that fine young feUow, 
and to shake him by the hand. Have you 
seen him, Morey ?" 

** I have, unclei and he will be here before 
the wedding. Indeed, he has promised to be 
at the wedding. He has accepted your invita- 
tion, and will certainly be here." 

" Morey, I'm delighted I You could hardly 
have done me a greater favour. I shall con- 
sider it one of the happiest days of my life to 
look on the face of that famous Claude Threl- 
faU, and to grasp him by the hand." 

At that moment Claude returned, bearing 
a large flat paper parcel, which he had brought 
from the carriage. 

'^ Then look on his face, uncle, and take him 
by the hand, for there is Claude Thrdfall, the 
famous painter of the day.'* 

" My nephew ! He, that Claude Threlfell, 
Morey ? My nephew ? He ?* 
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There stands the painter whose praises 
aU London is ringing out, uncle; your own 
nephew, Claude ThrelfaU, student of G-ray's 
Lm, and now the English Titian." 

"What does it all mean?" exclaimed Mr. 
ThrelfaU. " Claude there, the great Claude 
ThrelfaU ?" 

" Yes, uncle, there is the man, and he'll be 
greater still, if you do but grasp him by the 
hand, and bid him G-od-speed ; and even if 
you don't, imcle, for you can't stop the way 
of genius by putting a bar across his path. 
He has leaped the Bar of G-ray's Inn, and 
mounted the pedestal of undying fame." 

Both imcle and nephew stood staring at each 
other, equaUy amassed at this sudden divulging 
of the secret by the enthusiastic Morey. 

" Claude, my boy," exclaimed Mr. Threl- 
faU, grasping him by the hand, "you have 
made me the proudest man alive. I never 
expected this ! — I never expected this !" and 

L 2 
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he sank down quite overcome in his chair, 
looking at his nephew as if he could not re- 
move his eyes from him. 

"No, you never expected it, uncle, but I 
did. I always said that Claude would be a 
great man, and he is a great man, and intends 
to be a greater." 

" How has it aU come about ?" 

" Why, by leaping the Bar, imcle ; bound- 
ing over the Bar which his genius could not 
brook. You've been trying to make a barris- 
ter of him ; Nature and his own fine genius 
have made an artist of him, and lifted him up 
on so high a pedestal that I'm afraid if we 
all go on praising him at this rate he'U turn 
giddy up there and come toppling down." 

" What does it all mean ? I can't imder- 
stand what it all means." 

" No, of course not, uncle ; thereby hangs 
a tale ; but I'll tell you all about it after 
dinner to-day." 
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" Papa, you're not angry with Claude be- 
cause he's such a great man ?" said Mary. 

" Angry, my love ? Angry, Polly ! why I 
never was prouder and happier in my life. 
Claude, my boy, you're a fine fellow! God 
bless you, Claude I" and the uncle not only 
grasped the hand of his nephew, but, like the 
father in the parable, fell on his neck and 
kissed him. 

Mary kissed Claude, too, and Morey jumped 
up, in the enthusiasm of his feelings, as if he 
were going to do the same, but Claude was so 
overcome by these demonstrations of affec- 
tion that he let the brown paper parcel fall 
from his arm, and Morey was stopped by the 
necessity of catching the precious treasure, 
wHcli he instantly unwrapped, and displayed 
to the delighted eyes of XJncle Threlfall the 
portrait of the Grace Darling yacht under 
fall sail. 



CHAPTER XXT 



VEEFARESG F» A SKSSATHEf. 



Om the eveniiig of the day before the wedding 
was to take place the Deal and Dover coach 
drew up as usual at the door of the Dnun^ 
and the coachman shouted for Mrs. Davis, the 
landlady. 

'* Just tell Mrs. Davis to make haste, will 
you ?** he said, addressing the ostler. " Fm 
behind time as it is." 
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Mrs. Davis came out to know wliat was 
wanted. 

** Can you take in a lady heroi Mrs. Davis ? 
Gome, quick's the word, for I must be off to 
Deal." 

" Certainly I can, Hopkins. Plenty o* room 
in the Drum." 

" Then just tell the lady so, inside^, will 
you ?" 

The lady inside asked if this were the 
nearest inn to Walmer Grange, and being in« 
farmed that it was, aUghted from the coach, 
and, after seeing that her luggage was lifted 
down, followed the landlady into the inn. 

•* This way, if you please, ma'am," said 
Mrs. Davis ; " I daresay you'll like to see your 
room at once. A comfortable room, ma'am, 
looking all down the Deal road." 

** I shall want a private carriage to-morrow. 
I suppose I can have one ?" 

"Well, ma'am, I can get you one from 
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DeaL About wbat time do joa li^pen to 

want it, ma'am 7^ 

^^ There's to be a wedding to-moROw atllie 
parisli clinrch. Do yon know aigrtknig about 
it? When does it take place ?^ 

** Tes, ma'am; Miss JnHa Threl£dl is to be 
married to-morrow. I know liGss Jnlia Yerj 
well indeed; a very nice yonng lady she is, 
too. And I know the gentl^nan she's a going 
to be married to ; a very nice gentleman he 
is. He pnt up here for three weeks last 
summer, and had this very bedroom, ma'am. 
Oh I yes, I know all about it, ma'am." 

^* Then you can inform me at what hour 
the ceremony is to be performed in the 
church ?" 

"Yes, ma'am, I can. At half after ten 
precisely ?" 

" Thank you. WiQ you order my travel- 
ling box to be brought up at once, if you 
please." 
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" Certainly, ma'am. And I suppose you'll 
be quite ready for a cup o' tea, and something 
with it ?" 

Mrs. Davis took her departure to make all 
necessary preparations for her guest's comfort. 

" So Morey has been down here for three 
weeks last summer ; stopping at this little inn ; 
sleeping in this very room ; courting Julia 
Threlfall I Julia Threlfall, the daughter of that 
Julia Threlfall that I knew so well ! Morey, 
you shall never marry Julia Threlfall, never ! 
never ! never !" and Mrs. Maguire raised her 
arm, and stood in one of her most approved 
sensational attitudes. "They think I'm in 
London. Ha ! ha ! in London ! No, I'm at 
the Drum Hotel, Walmer. Too exciting, they 
said, for my weak nerves. A wedding too 
exciting for a woman like me ! — a woman who 
has lived a life of excitement — ^kept expecting 
audiences on the tip- toe of excitement — should 
have had night after night rapturous applauses, 

L 5 
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brought down tlie house in a paroxysm of 
wonder and delight, if the right people had 
been there night after night to witness real 
acting and reward real merit. But the right 
people were never there — never once there I 
There are no right people to come to the 
theatre now. The drama has been as good 
as dead for years, for there have been none to 
understand and appreciate the legitimate 
drama. I have never been appreciated — ^the 
drama has never been appreciated in my time. 
Alas ! the days of the theatre are numbered ; 
numbered, numbered ! " 

Mrs. Maguire raised *her voice so loud that, 
in the smaQ inn, the tones reached the bar 
below, and the mistress of the Drum hurried 
up stairs, iwn^giTiiTig that she was summoned. 

<<Did you caQ, ma'am?" inquired Mrs. 
Davis, opening the door and looking in. '^ Let 
mo uncord your boxes for you, ma'am," and 
Mr^ Davia b^gan the operation. *' A grand 
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wedding it'll be to-morrow, ma*am," she con- 
tmued. " Yon know the Miss Threlfalls, I 
suppose, ma'am ?" 

" I do not know them, but this wedding 
ceremony interests me, and I have come down 
to be present at it.'* 

" Oh I indeed, ma'am P 

" Yes, and I shall go in wedding costume." 

" Oh I indeed, ma'am ! in wedding costume, 
ma*am !" 

Yes, and though I'm not expected — " 
Not expected, ma'am !" interrupted Mrs. 
Davis, with a look of great surprise and curi- 
osity; " in wedding costume too, ma'am !" 

•* Yes, though not expected I shall be there 
in wedding costume, and shall not be the least 
important person of the wedding party." 

"Indeed, ma'am! how very interesting, 
ma'am I how very curious, ma'am !" 

•*Yes, it wiU make a sensation, will my 
presence there I" 
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" It will indeed, ma'am, I should think." 

" I have been accustomed to make sensa- 
tions all through life." 

"Oh! indeed, ma'am! have you indeed 
ma'am ?" 

" I have ; and I intend to make a great 
sensation to-morrow." 

"Do you, indeed, ma'am? Of course I 
shall go to see the wedding, ma'am." 

" Then prepare yourself for a sensation." 

" So I will, ma'am," and Mrs. Davis looked 
up from her uncording operation to gaze on 
the mysterious lady, who was standing in one 
of her sensational attitudes as she repeated^ 
with outstretched arm, her own words, 
« then prepare yourself for a sensation." 

" I daresay you're prepared for your tea> 
ma'am," said the landlady, who began to feel 
some alarm at the loud voice and theatrical 
attitude of her guest, and to have a rising 
suspicion that she had received a mad woman 
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into her house. " I'll go and see if it's 
ready," 

" Do I Let it be ready I Use despatch — 
despatch — despatch I" 

Mrs. Davis was now almost certain that 
her guest was bereft of her senses, and used 
considerable despatch in getting out at the 
door, at which Mrs. Maguire was pointing 
with a rigid finger and very excited expression 
of countenance. 

" Stop J" she shouted, "hear me I The 
carriage; don't forget the carriage; I shall 
need a carriage ; and see to it that the man 
has a sort of livery ; nothing shabby, mind ; 
you hear me; nothing shabby; a livery, a 
livery, a livery." 

" Mad as a March hare !" exclaimed Mrs. 
Davis to herself ; " I'll see that she has a 
carriage, and take good care that it doesn't 
bring her back here neither. She. shall have 
her box with her. The woman's mad ; escaped 
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vv my own son has met 

. JuKa Threlfall I Most 

many her, too ! Stranger 

I to frighten the rash boy 

)f seeing her mother's ghost. 

jlaims. He scorns the idea of 

s at the thought of a ghost j 

mad to talk of a ghost I But 

.rry her daughter ; no, he sha'n't 

I'll be her mother's ghost; yes, 

myself I can play the ghost. I'll 

a at the altar, and then vamsh like 

; vanish, vanish, vanish ! Come back 

lid be off to London. Be off before 

lave left the church, while they are all 

state of amazement, the women fainting, 

men staring around for the vanished 

iost. Yes, I'll make a sensation. Morey. 

.rill believe in a ghost then ; ha I ha I he'll 

believe in a ghost then I as truly as Hamlet 

believed in his father's ghost. That will stop 
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the marriage. ThereH be no marriage after 
tihat ! Morey will oome back: to London and 
teQ me that he has seen the ghost of the dead 
Jnlia Threlfall, and the marriage has not 
taken place. Ha! ha! hell believe his 
mother after that ! Jnlia ThrelEaQ is dead; 
let her be dead ! Mcn-ej Magnire shall never 
marry the daughter of the dead Jnlia Threl- 

Tea was annonnced by a gentle tap at the 
bed-room door without looking in again to see 
if anything was wanted, or rather to gratify 
a cnriosiiy which was a constitutional infir- 
miiy in Mrs. Davis, and was indulged to a 
very itching excess. 

Mrs. Maguire partook of her tea, and re- 
tired to rest early, requesting to be called pre- 
cisely at seven, and giving orders that break- 
fast should not be a minute later than half-past 
seven, which she repeated three times for the 
sake of emphasis and dramatic effect. 
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Everything was d6ne by the landlady with 
the strictest precision and exactitude, and 
punctually at half-past seven Mrs. Maguire 
appeared. 

^^ I shall require the assistance of a maid, 
madam, in my room, in half an hour ; not a 
minute later." 

Exactly at eight o'clock Mrs. Davis knocked 
at the bedroom door, and said that she her- 
self would be happy to be of any service to 
her guest. 

" Remove with care — with extreme care, if 
you please, from that box, my properties, — my 
wardrobe, my wedding costume. Be very 
careful, and see to it that you handle everything 
delicately. Tour hands are clean, of course ?" 

" Of course, ma'am ; quite clean ma'am," 
and Mrs. Davis took everything out with the 
most delicate care. " This is your dress, 
ma'am, I suppose?" she said, lifting out a 
voluminous tarlatan dress and a large lace 
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yeiL ^How yery handsome, ma'am; quite 
elegant and beaatifoL" 

" Yes, I flatter myself that I know how to 
dress. I have had some experience in dress- 
ing; never failed in my make up ; wasalways 
complimented on the way I dressed my part. 
Yes, I shall make a sensation. Prepare your- 
self for a sensation. What is your name ?" 

" Davis, ma'am." 

"Well, prepare yourself for a sensation, 
Mrs. Davis." 

Mrs. Davis had no need after her last night 
experiences to prepare herself for a sensation, 
for she had been enduring a succession of very 
disagreeable sensations, and was now in a 
highly sensational or nervous condition. 

"Why, this strange person," she said to 
herself, " and if she isn't a going to dress her- 
self as if she was the bride ! A wreath of 
orange blossoms, too t Good gracious I she 
must be mad." 
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" Be careful with that wreath." 

" Certamly, ma'am. How very beautiful^ 
ma'am 1 How it will become you, ma'am 1" 

"I never wear anything but what is be- 
coming.'* 

''Of course not, ma'am. It's most ele- 
gant, ma'am." 

" Now help me to assimie that dress," and 
the process of dressing was begun and got 
through to the satisfaction of Mrs. Maguire 
and the admiration of the landlady of the 
Drum, who, with all her nervousness, could 
not help expressing how veiy beautiful the 
bridal costume did look. 

" BeaUy, ma'am, you do look most elegant," 
she said, as Mrs. Maguire threw over her head 
the large lace veil, which hung far down, and 
swept gracefully over the delicate white tar- 
latan in which she was robed. 

" You have seen to the carriage, and the 
livery ?" 
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" Oh, in course, ma'am. It'll be at the door 
at ten o'clock exactly, ma'am." 

" And the time now is ?" 

" Half after nine, ma'am." 

" Then I have half an hour to wait. I am 
all impatience for the event, but be patient, 
my soul I — 

' All's bat nanght ; 
Fatienoe is Bottish; and impatienoe does 
Become a dog that's mad.' " 



Mrs. Davis started at the word " mad," and 
looked with alarm at the attitude of the 
strange lady as she repeated these words of 
Cleopatra, whose part she had studied in the 
expectation that she would be required to 
perform that famous character, but had had 
the rdle of Charmian assigned to her instead. 

" Ma'am I" exclaimed Mrs. Davis in a ner- 
vous fright. 

" Say madam, Mrs. Davis; Iras says madam, 
not ma'am. Ma'am's not Shakspearean ; 
ma'am's vulgar." 
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"Yes, madam!" 

"Quite right, Mrs. Davis; Charmian re- 
peats it thrice, thus — 

" ' O, madam, madam, madam !' " 

And Mrs. Maguire spoke these impassioned 
words of the Maid of the Queen of Egypt as 
she had been accustomed to speak them on 
the stage. 

"Mad, not a doubt on it; stark mad!" 
ejaculated Mrs. Davis inwardly. "Will you 
remain here, ma'am— madam— or go into the 
sitting-room." 

" Lead the way, Mrs. Davis ; I will await 
the carriage in the sitting-room." 

Mrs. Davis led the way, keeping rather 
far ahead, and was most thankful that her 
mysterious guest was thus far on her way to 
taking her departure altogether. 

" I'll have it out with Hopkins for serving 
on me such a trick as this. Who's to pay me, 
I should like to know ? I durstn't ask her 
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Mr. Hawlej Bige(^ for it was he who had 
ndden ov^r thus esify from. Dover, came into 
the Drum in a stsiAe of great excitement. 

** Mrs. Bi^Tis, is it possible that Miss Julia 
ThKl&ll is to be rnanied to^j ?' 
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" It is, sir, indeed. She's a going to marry 
Mr. Maguire, him as I told you about a long 
time ago ; him as was a aictist, you know, 
sir." 

" I only reached Dover late last night from 
abroad, and heard it then for the first time." 

" Lor, sir I how very strange I But, sir, 
there's a lady as slept here last night, come 
down from somewheres to go to the wedding. 
She's up-stairs now, sir, dressed all ready, 
and has ordered a carriage here by ten o'clock 
to take her to the church. She says we're all 
to prepare for a sensation, sir. But I do 
think she's a mad woman. Indeed, I do, Mr. 
Paget, for, will you believe it ? she says she's 
not expected, and yet she'll be the most im- 
portant person there. Do you know, sir, 
she's dressed just for all the world like a 
bride ? I shouldn't wonder if she isn't Mr. 
Maguire's first wife, who has been shut up in 
a madhouse. I shouldn't, indeed, for why 
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shonld she dress herself like a bridei and say 
shell be the most important person ? and not 
expected, too ! and therell be a sensation I 
But she's old enough to be his mother, though 
she's been a good looking woman in her time, 
that I can see." 

"This is very strange, Mrs. Davis, very 
strange, indeed. I should like to speak with 
her." 

" Should you indeed, sir ? Then please to 
come this way, sir." 

Mrs. Davis led the way, and knocked gently 
at the parlour door. 

"Enter, Mrs. Davis, enter," said a voice 
within. 

But Mrs. Davis stood back, and Mr. Haw- 
ley Paget presented himself, bowing politely 
as he entered. 

" Pardon this intrusion, madam ; but I am 
very much interested in this wedding, of 
which till late last evening I had no know- 
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ledge. I have come this morning from Dover, 
. and cannot resist the impulse to be present 
at it." 

" Then prepare yourself for a sensation, 
sir. I, too, as you may perceive, intend to 
be present at this wedding. I am not ex- 
pected ; no, sir, not expected ; but I shall be 
there." 

These words were spoken by Mrs. Maguire 
in a very dignified manner, and with some- 
thing of solemnity, and even something 
sepulchral in her tone of voice. Paget looked 
at her half-convinced that the landlady was 
right, and that the strange lady was really 
demented. 

" The news of this wedding, madam, has 
already been a very profound sensation to me." 

" ft shall not take place, sir ; at the eleventh 
hour this unhallowed marriage shall be pre- 
vented. Morey Maguire shall never be the 
husband of Julia Threlfall." 

VOL. m. M 
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^Is tbane anr lawful Idndranoe to the 
marnigi?) then ?^ 

^ There is — a tgzj lawfnl hindrance; but 
wait and see, wait and see.'' 
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" Wait, madam ? In twenty minutes time 
they will be in the church — at the very altar." 

" I know it, and there you shall see. Pre- 
pare yourself for a sensation, sir." 
5 ** Not in the church, I hope, madam ?" 

** In the church, sir — ^at the very altar." 

" If the hindrance is a lawful one, why not 
hasten to the house, and stop the bridal party 
there ?" 

" No, sir. I intervene at the eleventh hour, 
not a moment before. The last scene of the 
drama is laid in the church — at the altar. 
The effect will be startling, electrical, fine 
I know my rdle, and when to appear in the 



scene." 



Hawley Paget was too thoroughly convinced 
that Mrs. Maguire was mad to derive any 
comfort from her emphatic assurances that 
the marriage would not be consummated; 
and his sense of propriety was shocked at the 
idea of there being a scene in the diurch. 

M 2 
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He e:q)08ti]lated with her on the unfitness of 
her purpose, bat he could not shake it in the 
least, nor elicit any esplanation of her right 
to interfere in the way she threatened at the 
time of celebration. And now the carriage 
drove up to the door, and Mrs. Maguire arose 
to leave the room. 

''I cannot permit this, madam. There 
must be no such scene in the church. My 
horse is at hand, and I will ride over to the 
Grange to warn the party of your strange 
purpose. I shall be there in time to prevent 
anything so outrageous." 

Outrageous !" exclaimed Mrs Maguire ; 

yes, call it outrageous. This marriage is 
outrageous. It is an outrage against the laws 
of the country ; it is an outrage against 
nature. Go to the Grange, sir, at your peril 1 
If you are interested in this marriage, and 
would not see Julia Threlfall unlawfully 
united in marriage, stay where you are. Do 
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not interfere with my purpose to interrapt it 
in my own way, or I will not appear at all in 
the scene now. I will vanish, sir, — ^yes, 
vanish. You know not who I am — ^be not too 
curious to inquire — ^and after the marriage I 
will bring my indictment against it — ^re-appear, 
sir, yes, re-appear — and separate them after- 
wards. They must separate then, if not now." 

Hawley Paget was staggered at this fierce 
threat. The idea that Julia was about to be 
unlawfiiUy married,— that the marriage was to 
be consummated, — and after all a separation 
inevitable, was so horrible to him that he st6od 
irresolute and bewildered. 

"Do your wiU, sir! Execute your pur- 
pose !-^mount your horse 1 and I enter that 
carriage and vanish, vanish to appear again 
to sunder this unhallowed pair. Yes, let them 
be married if you will have it so, but the guilt 
and misery of it shall fall on your head. Say, 
shall I bid you adieu ? — 

' Adien, adien, adiea ! remember me 1' 
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'* This is horrible!" exclaimed Hawley. 
" Ay, horrible it is," repeated Mrs. Ma- 
quire. 

*''Oknlife!OlMnciU8! mortboniUe! 



If ilum bast sainre in thee, besr it noL' 



n 



'* I oould not bear it; Julia ThreUall waa 
to have been my bride." 

" Tour bride I Tour bride ! do you say I 
Then come with me in my carriage. She may 
be your bride still, but she shall never be the 
bride of Morey Maguire." 

" I will go with you," said Hawley. 

*' On one condition, sir ; on one condition 
only — ^that you do not interfere with my par* 
pose. Promise, on your word of honour as a 
gentleman, that you do not interfere with me 
in the least, and that you be not carious about 
me, nor follow me when I quit the church." 

" I promise," replied Hawley. 

" I must not be observed. This veil will 
completely hide my face from observatian» 
We enter the church after the bridal party. 
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and follow behind them to the altar. I shall 
not look singular in your company, and shall 
enter less observed. We shall be taken for a 
second bridal pair. Tou must consent to this. 
Ton must act for the nonce as though you 
were my bridegroom. I am a strange bride 
if you did but know me." 

" Be it so, as you will," replied Hawley, in- 
wardly revolting from the part allotted to 
him, and resolving not to sustain it a moment 
longer than might be necessary. " But I do 
not wish to be seen, either," he added. 

" Tou can instruct the coachman to dtaw up 
to the church after the last carriage, and we 
can enter together when the party have pro- 
ceeded up the aisle. They will all be too 
much engaged with their own affair to notice 
us. But come I we shall be late," and throw- 
ing her veil over her head she descended to go 
to the carriage. 

Hawley handed her in with a polite bow, 
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gave the neoessaiy instmctions to tlie driver^ 
and followed here into the carriage. 

There was a dickjr, — Mrs. Davis had parti- 
colarly stipulated that the carriage should 
have a didy, as she could not leave the house 
untQ her guest had departed, and without 
some conveyance she would not be in time for 
the ceremony. She quite expected a scene, 
and had prepared herself, as requested, for a 
sensation. Having duly dropped her curtsey 
to her guest as she passed out of the door to 
the carriage, she quickly got into the dickjr in 
her best Sunday costume, and this unexpected 
party proceeded towards the church. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



THE WEDDING. 



The beUs of the parish church were ringing a 
merry peal as the carriage from the Dram 
proceeded at a smart pace along the road, for 
the departure had been postponed till the last 
minute. As they drove up the last carriage 
of the bridal party had put down, and was 
leaving the gateway. They were just in time^ 
and entered the church as the wedding cortege 
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were arranging themselves before the altar for 
the commencement of the ceremony. 

There stood Morey and his bride before the 
officiating clergyman and his assisting curate; 
Mr. ThreUall and Mrs. Bracegirdle, the former 
with his blandest expression of countenance 
prepared to give away the bride, and the 
latter thinking of her own espousals which 
were soon to be celebrated at Ryde. 

Mary, Margaret, and Fanny Bracegirdle 
were the bridesmaids, the last of whom had 
suggested a young lady friend of hers for a 
fourth that she might not be unaccompanied 
on this occasion. Claude and Paul Brandon 
stood there, too, each the subject of his own 
particular thoughts and feelings. 

Mrs. Maguire, accompanied by Mr. Hawley 
Paget, walked silently up the aisle, and stood 
at a little distance, only observed by the 
orowd of lookers-on in the church, who were 
evidently wcmdering at and speculatbig about 
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the closelj-Yefled lady who, though in fall 
bridal costume, was apparentlj not of the 
wedding party. 

Hawley could not help betraying his ner« 
vous excitement, and looked anything but like 
the bridegroom of the strange person beside 
him, for he was dreadfully pale, and looked as 
though he were ready to faint. He leant 
heavily agaiust the pew for support. The 
sight of Julia standing beside the man whom 
he recognized again, and who were now about 
to be united in marriage ; the sight of this 
strange veiled woman beside him, who in 
some extraordinary manner was about to in- 
terrupt and forbid the marriage ; the immi- 
nence o£ a scene which would necessarily be 
of a very excitiag nature, whatever the justi- 
fication of it, or the issue might be, so com- 
pletely unnerved him that when the service 
began he was conscious of such a sensation of 
sickly faintness th&t he felt as i£ he should 
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fall to the groTind. He bore his miserable 
condition as long as lie could, wliicli was just 
as the clergyman had finished the charge to 
the pair about to be wedded, and then he 
made a feeble move to get out of the aisle 
towards the church door. But at the same 
moment Mrs. Maguire left his side and walked 
with a solemn stately air up to the altar, and 
stood close behind Morey and Julia, raisiag 
both her arms, to the astonishment of the 
clergyman, who was just asking, " Wilt thou 
have this woman ?" but paused, quite startled 
at this strange apparition, and her no less ex- 
traordinary action. There she stood fixed 
like a statue, closely veiled, as ghostlike as 
pure whiteness, and a forbidding, rigid, silent 
attitude could make her. The rest of the 
bridal party were no less amazed at this 
singular interruption than the clergyman, and 
moved aside, staring, like him, at the strange 
figure. Morey and Julia, wondering at the 
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pause, looked up at the dergyman, and saw 
the amazement on his face as he stood there 
with parted lips gazing speechless at some- 
thing behind them, and turned round instinc- 
tively to discover the cause. There stood 
the figure with her uplifted arms motionless 
and silent. Morey started and turned pale, 
for the words of his mother rushed instantly 
into his mind, and for the moment he thought 
he was looking on the ghost of Julia Threlfall, 
the dead mother of his bride. 

"What means this interruption?" asked 
the clergyman, with a look of displeasure. 
Feigning a most sepulchral voice, the figure 
said — 

"I forbid this marriage. These persons 
may not be coupled together in matrimony by 
Q-od's law, or the laws of this realm," and she 
waved them in most theatrical style apart. 

The excitement was, of course, great, not 
only among the wedding party, but throughout 
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the congregation. Eveiybody leaned forward 
from the pews, and some got upon the seats 
to gratify their curiosity at so strange an 
occurrence. 

" She's stark mad I" said a voice audibly, 
"won't Hopkins catch it for this? Won't 
he? She's mad?'* 

Mad!" exclaimed the officiating priest, 
who says this person is mad ?" 

" Ah 1 who says it ?" asked the figure, stiH 
in her feigned sepulchral tone, but sufficiently 
loud to be heard over the church. 

" I do, if you please, sir. Mrs. Davis, a* 
the Drum." 

" Mad 1 mad 1 " exclaimed a multitude of 
voices, and the excitement became so general 
as to cause a tumult in the church. 

Mrs. Maguire had not counted on this pro- 
bable interpretation of her mysterious con- 
duct, and was instantly sensible that her 
ghost ruse had failed. 
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•* Peace I peace I '* shouted the clergyman, 
with a stentorian yoice. " If this unhappy 
person is insane, she can be qnietly re- 
moved/* 

*^ Not fdll I hare stopped this unlawful, this 
unnatural, ay, this most foul, strange and 
unnatural marriage,'* and Mrs. Maguire threw 
aside her veil, and discovered herself to her 
astonished son, who had not recognized her 
altered voice, but now stared at her with still 
greater amazement. 

My mother I" ha exclaimed. 
Ay, Morey, your mother I Am I mad, 
Morey ? Is your mother mad ? Will you 
echo what these people are shouting, and say 
your mother is mad ? Mad I indeed I mad ! 
mad!" 

Morey did believe now that his mother 
was mad, and turning to the clergyman 
said — 

**It is, I fiear, but too true, sir. This 
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person is my mother, but her conduct this 
day conyinces me that she must be — '* 

'^ Mad ! are you about to say P Mad I ha ! 
ha I mad ! I mad ! No, Morey, your mother 
is not mad. You are mad, desperately mad, 
hopelessly mad, if you think to make Julia 
Threlfall your wife. Am I not your mother ? 
say, am I not your mother ? Tell this holy 
priest, tell all in this holy temple, am I not 
your mother ?*' 

Undoubtedly you are," replied Morey. 
Then behold in me, your mother, the 
mother of your bride, Julia Threlfall !" 

" My mother !" exclaimed Julia, who had 
nearly fainted with the excitement of what 
had preceded this announcement, but who 
now rallied, and gazed wonderingly on Mrs. 
Maguire. 

" Yes, I am your mother. I, too, was a 
Julia Threlfall, saved from the burning wreck 
of the vessel in which your uncle, my hus- 
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band's brother, saw me* off to America. I 
am motber to both of you. Can a brother 
and sister be joined together in lawful wed- 
lock by the laws of God and of this reahn ? 
Am I mad ? mad ? mad ? mad ?*' and she 
looked round the church with a defiant ex- 
pression, and with a dramatic extravagance 
of action that did as much as anything else 
had done to convince the congregation that 
she really was mad. 

"This marriage must not proceed," said 
the clergyman, closing his book. 

" No, it must not proceed," said Mr. Threl- 
fall. " Whether mad or not, I recognise in 
this person my brother's wife. She speaks 
truly. She was Julia Threlfall once, if now 
Mrs. Maguire, and my niece there is truly her 
daughter.'* 

Claude now pressed forward in the excite- 
ment of this strange revelation, and stood with 
his eyes fixed on the face of Mrs. Maguire. 
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" Our mother I** he ejaculated. 

** Who are you ?" she asked. 

'' Claude Threlfell." 

•• Claude ! you Claude ? Ay, then your 
mother, too, Claude. I bore you all ; Julia 
and Claude ThrelfaJl^ and Morey and Mar- 
garet Maguire." 

There was amazement in the church ; there 
was more than amazement in the bridal party, 
there were consternation, bitter disappoint* 
ment, throbbing hope, ecstatic joy, a strangely 
contrasted variety of emotions agitating the 
bosoms of the bridal party, as they departed 
from the church amidst a crowd of eager 
sight-seers, and got agaia iato their car- 
riages. 

" You will return with us to the Grange, 
Mrs. Maguire," said Mr. Threlfalh "We 
shall need your presence thwe, though you 
have strangely amazed us all, and caused us 
most paanfiil disappointment." 
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"I will follow in my own carriage, sir. 
You, at least, will not be a&aid of me. You 
are conyinced tliat the mother of your brother's 
children is not mad/' 
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CHAPTER XXm. 



UKGLB TffBKTiyALT. IS OOHVIDENT THAT EVEBTTHma 

WILL COME BIGHT. 



Mb. Thbelfall remaLaed behind the 
ihe party to speak privately with th 
in the yestiy , and when he came awa 
accosted in the chorch yard by Mrs 
who, dropping him a most respectful 
begged his pardon for saying th 
Maguire was mad. 

** But really, sir, the good lady did 
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strange. She lias been a going on so strange 
at the Drum." 

" At the Drum ?" exclaimed Mr. Threlfall. 

" Yes, sir ; she put up at my house last 
night. She came by the Dover coach, sir. 
Indeed I did think she was mad, and so did 
Mr. Paget; Tm quite sure Mr. Paget must 
have thought so too, sir." 

" Mr. Paget ! where' s Mr. Paget ?" 

" Oh, the dear young gentleman's gone 
back to the Drum, I dessay. He rode over 
this morning from Dover, all in a fluster, to 
know about the wedding. He said he only 
came from somewheres abroad late last night, 
and never heard a word about it till he got to 
Dover. He's gone back for his horse to the 
Drum, I dessay, to ride home again." 

" Mr. Hawley Paget at the Drum, do you 
say, Mrs. Davis ? I must see him." 

And he hurried to the carriage in which 
Mrs. Bracegirdle was patiently awaiting him, 
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perplexity. Give the man your horse, and 
get into the carriage "with ns ; or, better, ride 
over, and put up your horse in my stables. 
Come with us, I entreat you. Let me intro- 
duce you to the future Mrs. Threlfall. Mrs. 
Bracegirdle, Hawley ; my young friend Mr. 
Hawley Paget, Grace.'* 

Hawloy could not resist the pressing invita^ 
tion of Mr. Threlfall, and followed the carriage 
on its return to the Grange. 

Bveiything was in great confusion at 
Walmer Grange. The wedding breakfast was 
laid and awaiting the guests, but the ladies 
were together in a room upstairs, and the 
gentlemen we^e together in the library dis- 
cussing the strange events of the morning. 
Poor Morey was in a most pitiable etate of 
bewildermont and wretchedness, and ir.veigh- 
ing bitterly against the cruel whim of his 
mother to suffer matters to proceed so far, 
and then in this public manner overwhelm him 
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Claude took the proffered hand, and grasped 
it warmly, but with evident agitation. 

" I have wronged you, Brandon, and I ask 
your forgiveness." 

"Let us forget the past, Claude^ and be 
brothers in heart. You have at least gained a 
sister, one who has never ceased to love you 
as a sister ; who has grieved at her enforced 
separation from you, but wiU be made happy 
this morning if you will meet her as a brother. 
Kiss her, Claude, when you meet, and let 
that kiss cement a new and happier friend- 
ship/' 

At this moment Mr. Threlfall and Paget 
entered the room. Poor Morey, when he 
heard his name, looked at him as if he had 
come to rob him of his bride a second time, 
and fell back in his chair as though he had 
been guilty of some inexplicable crime. 
Paget went up to him and held out his hand. 

" We are strangers to each other, Mr. Ma- 
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gmie," he said, ^ and I would not have in- 
truded myself on yon this morning, bnt my 
fiiend Mr. ThrelfiJl urged me to return with 
him. Pray forgive the intrusion. Whatl 
Claude Threl&ll 1 is it possible that I see you 
here ?" he exclaimed, recognising Claude for 
the first time. '* When did you return from 
Florence P I have called several times at your 
lodgings and could hear nothing of you but 
your fame. I have not seen your great work, 
but I intend to see it soon. I was anxious to 
return to Dover, and did not stay but a few 
hours in London." 

" My nephew, Hawley, my nephew/' said 
Mr. Threlfall, warmly ; " you did not know 
hiTn as my nephew. I have . heard all about 
that Florence affair. The rogue tricked you 
as he did me. But I forgive him, and so 
must you. There is but one Claude Threl- 
fall^ and that is he. Leave all explanations 
for the present, we're in too great confusion 
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to think of anything now but my dear niece 
and Morey — wj nephew, Morey. Tea, Morey, 
iny boy, cheer up, don't break your heart ; 
you are my nephew still. If you have lost a 
wife you have found a sister; tha wife wiU 
oome in due time. Cheer up ; we must do 
what we can to comfort Julia, and make the 
best of this most extraordin^aiy avent. G-o 
up-stairs and see Julia, Morey, and when you 
are both calm, oome down, and we'll have an 
early dinner. It can't be helped ; we must 
make the best of it, and it's not so very bad 
after all. It might have been worse. Come, 
Morey, oome, my dear nephew, go up-stairs 
to Julia. See each other, talk over the 
matter together, and don't be too long. Oome, 
oome along ; I dare say you'll find her and 
Mary together. Go and oonafort her, and then 
come down to dinner." 

Julia was too much excited ajid distressed 
by the occurrences of the morning to appear 
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inth lisTfej wLsc be Fetomed to the library. 
It was too eiujC^ to expect tliat she could sit 
down to ao oTdimoj dinner at the table which 
had been decorated for her wedding breakfast. 
Krs. Magoire also requested that she might 
be excused, and refreshments were served in 
her own room* The other ladies came, and 
Mr. Threlf all endeavoured to make up for the 
natural depression more or less shared by all, 
by a greater exuberance of spirits than was 
common to him. But Grace was present, and 
it was impossible for him to be dull. Then, 
to divert the company from the thoughts of 
tnnrrii^Oi he bade Claude tell the story of his 
|fv^i)V|lt ^^^ circuit, vtd Italy, for the benefit of 
lU\vU\v IH^^t, interjecting his own humourous 
\>^\\\nvk^% 11$ though he thoroughly enjoyed the 
\U\V|^tUM\ vrKioh had been practised on him, 
t^\\v^ v\VM\>\jf hW nophew ev^ry now and then 
^^ A w^^wC^ ;i^xxd '^'^ * deviar rogue " and " a 
VN^V^^^ x> A'xv^ ro^^^^ as if to be a rogue of 
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anj gradatioii iras, in Us Tiew, the most ad- 
mirable tfaiiig imaginable. He langbed beartflj 
at the cheat pot npon Hawlej Paget, who did 
slightlj smUe oocaskmalty, bot was general^ 
very grave throogfaont the narration, and 
when Glaade finished with an apology to 
Paget, his nncle slapped him on the back, and 
said that he was never pronder of him in his 
life. 

When the ladies withdrew, and the gentle- 
men were left alone, Hawley Paget took Mr. 
ThrelfaU aside, and asked if, before he re- 
turned to Dover, which must be at the latest 
in an hour's time, he might ask the favour of 
an interview with Miss Julia. Mr. Threlfall 
went himself to make the inquiry of his niece, 
and returned after some time with a favourable 
answer. Hawley Paget therefore took leave 
of the others, and followed Mr. Threlfall to 
his niece's apartment. It was quite two hours 
afterwards before Mr. Hawley Paget's horse 
was heard stepping down the drive. 
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- i^h, but for an that I ahaU 
: v^ith the same amount on the vwry 
yoa Iciie to lead Polly to the altar. 
^^^w tL*lk the matter over together, and let 
me knew when the day's to be. How do you 
like that wine, Mr. Brandon? Pill your 
glass, and send the bottle on. 

" As MOTey is already my nephew, so Mar* 
garet, as his sister, is my niece. Come, 
Morey, fill your glass, and keep the decanter 
moving. That's quite plain, isn't it P Pm 
waiting for the bottle, Claude ; fill your glasSt 
' you brilliant rogue ! Now, Mr. Brandon — 
Paul I shall call you, for you are going to 
marry that wonderfully clever niece of mine. 
How do you like that port, Claude; you 
haven't told me P You shall have some of the 
same at your wedding, you cunniDg dog. 
You — . Well, Paul, you are going to marry my 
dear niece Margaret. I shall give her as a 
marriage portion — ^take another glass, Paul, 
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and send on the bottle to Morey — ^well, I shall 
gireherthe same amount — £10,000. Now, 
all of jau. set about marrying with as much 
speed as possible, for I am going to be married 
myself next month, and I should like to see 
you all married before me. And then — ^well, 
I won't say what I was going to say. You 
young fellows like a cigar, I know. I don't 
smoke, only occasionally. I won't smoke to- 
day, but if you won't take any more wine, 
you can have your cigars in the garden. The 
ladies are walking out there, I see. I'U just 
take a five minutes' nap, and join you pre- 
sently." 

Of course everyone was ready, and had 
been ready some time before, to express his 
profound sense of gratitude, if Uncle Threl- 
fall had paused to give them the opportunity. 
But ho was so valuable, and checked every 
ri^in^i^ manifestation of thankfulness so 
)V)\Mnptly and adroitly, that not tOl he had an- 
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nounced his mtentioii of taking a short nap 
did the ftiLiess of grateM feeling break forth, 
and then the nncle bade them all b^one, as 
he was sleepy, and not light np till they were 
out of the room, as tobacco didn't always 
agree with him. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



UNCLE THEELPALL IS NOT TOO SANGUINE ; 
EVEEYTHma DOES COME EIGHT. 



It was the second week in June, and again the 
bells of Wahner Church were ringing merrily, 
and Walmer Grange had again set those bells 
a pealing. It may have been fancy, but the 
landlady of the Drum said she was quite sure 
that the bells were ringing double this time to 
make up for the late disappointment. Be this 
as it may, there was to be a double wed- 
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db^ that momiiig at the old church, and 
both pairs were coming from the Grange- 
Glaade was leading ICary to the altar, and 
Paul Brandon was the happy bridegroom of 
dande's sister. 



Mrs. and Fanny Bracegirdle had come 
from Byde, escorted by Moray Maguire, who 
had been strongly advised by Mr. Threlfall 
and Mrs. Bracegirdle to take the benefit of 
the sea air, after the shock he had suffered, 
at Stratford *Villa, and avail himself of his 
uncle's yacht. And affcer the weddings they 
were all going back to Byde together, Mr. 
and Mrs. Claude Threlfall, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul Brandon, to Ventnor and Bonchurch 
respectively, as they wished to be in the 
neighbourhood of Byde, at least, for a week, 
as two more weddings were coming off there 
in that time, and on the same day. Mr. 
Threlfall was to be the bridegroom in the one 
case, and Morey Maguire in the other ; and 
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thus mother and daughter were tq be made 
happy together. 

At this pair of weddings Mr. Hawley 
Paget was present, having taken imder his 
special charge Miss Julia Threlfall, whom he 
had accompanied from the Grange. All had 
arranged to spend a short honeymoon in 
different parts of the island, and to reassemble 
at Stratford ViUa a week from that.time. 
JuHa was installed at the Villa during the 
absence of the married parties, and Mri 
Hawley Paget resided at the principal hotel. 
The intervening week passed pleasantly 
enough in daily promenades and occasional 
short sails ; and Mr. Paget had been to the 
tailor's and ordered a yachting suit, at the 
very urgent persuasion of Mr. ThrelfaU, who 
assured him that a black suit and the usual 
hat worn by all gentlemen in the streets of 
London, would be an uncomfortable as weU 
as unsuitable attire for a long yachting cruisov 
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The cloth was ordered to be of the very- 
darkest blue, and the coat was to be cut at 
its extremest allowable length. Mr. Paget, 
when he donned this novel attire for the first 
time, expressed the opinion, as he surveyed 
himself in the glass, that there was no length 
in the skirts of the coat at all, and that he 
could hardly venture to appear in such a re- 
markable costume, even in such a place as 
Eyde. But Claude and the other gentlemen 
assured him that it was a most becoming 
dress, and that, when he had his glazed black 
sailor's hat on, he looked exceedingly well. 
Julia told him that he never looked so nice, 
and as the dress was acknowledged to be very 
comfortable by the wearer, he became gradu- 
ally reconciled to it. 

Mr. Hawley Paget had thought it desirable 
that he should not contemplate marriage until 
he was called to the Bar at the Inner Temple, 
and, therefore, his union with Julia was post- 
poned for twelve months. 
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Three of these months were passed in a 
most delightful cndse in the Mediterranean, 
in the Grace Darling yacht, which had ample 
accommodation for the whole party, all of 
whom were married couples, but Mr. Hawley 
Paget and Miss JuHa Threlfall. Their court* 
ship, however, had always moved on ia slow 
decorous paces, and, although in its liveliness 
and intensity it moved much faster now on 
board the Grace Darling, still the Bar stood in 
the way for a few months, and there was no 
possibility of leaping it in this particular case. 
The artists amused themselves with sketching 
the scenery of the different places they visited ; 
and, in the evenings, with a piano on board, 
the days passed pleasantly enough. Mr. 
Paget had his Homer and Virgil, his Byron 
and Shelley, and, with his accurate knowledge 
of the classic scenes they visited, he added 
greatly to the intellectual enjoyment of the 
cruise* Mrs. Paul Brandon gave readings 
from Shakspeare, and Mary gradually so* 
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quired so muclx iDfluenoe over Hawley Paget, 
and made herself so agreeable to him, thal^ 
although she would every now and then shake 
him up, he quite enjoyed her merry humour. 

" I say, Claude," she shouted out one lovely 
morning, as they were sailing up the Adriatic, 
" have you a cigar to spare ?" 

"A cigar? Tes, Polly; but you're not 
going to smoke ?" 

" No, of course not ; but Hawley is." 

" Hawley ! certainly. Here you are, Haw- 
ley." 

And Claude threw his cigar case into Mary's 
lap. 

" Now ril pick you out a nice one, Haw- 
ley." 

"No — ^no, Mary ; not for me — ^not for me, 
I thank you. I never smoked in my life." 

"What an omission I Then begin now. 
There, that's a nice one. Shall I light it for 
you?" 
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" Eeally, Mary, excuse me ; I would rather 
not smoke." 

" Just to oblige me, Hawley. It does make 
one so sociable. Every sailor smokes, you 
know ; and you do look so like a sailor. I 
never saw you look so manly. Just two 
inches off your coat skirts would be perfection. 
Oome, light up." 

Hawley did as he was bidden, but the cigar 
would not draw. 

"I see what's the matter," said Mary; 
" give it me," and she bit off the end, and 
threw out two or three puffs. "There, it's 
all right, smoke away." 

Hawley smoked away. 

" How do you like it ?" 

" Well, it^s rather pleasant, Mary. More 
agreeable tian I expected it would be. I 
think I shall occasionally indulge in a cigar." 

" Of course you will ; so . would I if I 
might. I wonder whether Thucydides smoked. 
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Oh, of course not ; cigars were not invented 
then, were they ? I shall present you with a 
cigar case when we get to Venice, Hawley, 
and fill it with some choice ones. I say, 
Claude, Hawley has made up his mind to 
smoke. Just buy me a dozen of the finest 
cigars when we reach Venice, will you ?" 

" With all my heart, Polly. That's a good 
one you're smoking, Hawley, isn't it ?" 

" A very nice one, Claude ; I quite enjoy 
it." 

" You smoking, Hawley ?" exclaimed Julia> 
coming up from the state cabin. " Well, I 
am surprised 1" 

" Surprised at a man smoking 1" retorted 
Mary, laughing ; " well, that is a joke ! Why 
don't you say you are delighted, Julie ? You 
like it, Hawley, don't you ?" • 

" Yes, I must say I do, Mary." 

" But it will make you sick," said Julia^ 
with a look of concern. 

" Not at all, pet — ^not at ajl. The sensa* 
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tion's agreeable, darling, I assure you ; very 
agreeable indeed." 

Julia looked quite amazed and pleased too» 
now ; but it was because her lover used, tbia 
morning, for the first time in their courtship, 
such endearing epithets as '^ pet " and ^* dar« 
ling/' 

" Ejss her, Hawley, and she won't be angry 
at your smoking." 

Mr. Hawley Paget actually did as he was 
bidden, and in quite a sportive humour, toou 
Mary smiled, and ssdd she had always under- 
stood that tobacco was both exhilarating and 
soothing. 

Mary was quite sure that her triumph was 
complete, one evening, when, as they were 
lying near the Bialto, in the Canal G-rande of 
Venice, admiring the gorgeous palaces of the 
old Venetian nobility, 



" Those fall pQes and sea-girt palaces, 
Whose porphyiy pillars and whose oostiy fronts, 
Fraught with the orient spoil of many marbles, 
lake altars ranged along tile broad euial ;* 



.»» 
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watdbing the gondolas as they swept by " in 
their dusk Kvery of woe," and listening to 

« 

''Hie responsiTe TMoes of the choir 
Of boafcmen answermg baek with verse for yerse ;" 

for " not to them do woeful things belong," 
Hawley exdaimed — 

"0, that I were musical, Polly, that I 
could sweep the strings of the guitar, Polly I 
Look, Julie's asleep ; how I should love to 
serenade her : — 

** 'The fbimtaQis mingle with the riyer, 
And the riyers with the ooean, 

The winds of heayen mix for eyer 
y^th a sweet emotion ; 

Nothing in the world is single, 
All thingpi by a law diyine 

In one another's being mingle- 
Why not I with thine P 

See the monntams kiss high heayen, . 

And the wayes olasp one another : 
No nsfcer flower would be f orgiyen 

If it disdained its brother : 
And the sunlight olafifMi the earth. 

And the moonbeams kiss the sea, 
What aze aE these kissings worth. 

If thon kiss not meP ' " 

Mary was amazed at this amorous mood, 
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and, when she looked in his face with an 
expression of gratified surprise, Mr. Hawley 
Paget actually winked at her ! 

It was inevitable what must follow such a 
i^nsformationastlns. During the remainder 
of the cruise the delights of dalliance would 
often come skipping close upon the heels of 
even Thucydides and Tacitus, and would 
sometimes be so irreverent as to trip up those 
stately worthies. Once Mr. Hawley Paget 
was heard to say, " Confound the Bar !" but 
his high moral principle never permitted him 
to seriously contemplate leaping it. In due 
time he was called to the Bar at the Inner 
Temple, and almost immediately afterwards 
he led Miss Julia Threlfall to the altar. 

Claude maintained his reputation, rose high 
in his profession, and not very long since 
added the proud initials " E.A." to his name. 

Of late years the Grace Darling has rarely 
cruised beyond the Solent and round the 
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island, for domestic events liave so largely 
augmented the several households, that her 
excellent accommodation is not equal to the 
annual demands made on her. She is a fine 
family yacht, but there are families now, and 
her measurement and tonnage are necessarily 
limited. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Threlf all make 
much use of her to keep up the aquatic tra- 
ditions of the Bracegirdle family. 

Mrs. Maguire, ever since her great sensa- 
tional scene in the church, became more sen- 
sational than ever. Every morning, Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul Brandon, with whom she resided 
after their marriage at Titian Villa, felt that 
they had to prepare themselves for a sensa- 
tion, and, as they had to prepare for other 
things much more to their taste, they gradually 
became impatient of her residence with them. 
She now resides in her own comfortable 
apartments, with no one to make uncomfort- 
able, in the enjoyment of an annuity provided 
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for her by her brother-in-law, Mr« Tbomas 
Threlfall, of Byde. Thej are sitaate near 
Dulwich College, and were selected by herself 
for the dramatic associations of that neigh- 
bonring institution. 



THE END. 
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